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CREATIVE RECORDING 


Sarah Stone 

Caseworker 

Jewish Children’s Bureau of Cleveland 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Edith N. Kerschner 
Caseworker 

Family and Children’s Service 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Tue uirerature of the past forty years 
shows remarkable agreement that the record 
is a tool to further effective service to the 
client. This purpose has never been chal- 
lenged. However, in recent years much of 
what has been written on the subject of re- 
cording is related to such questions as: How 
can we spend less time and less space on this 
subject? Why is recording so tedious and so 
irritating to the worker? Why is so much 
time spent on recording as compared with 
other aspects of professional services? For 
whom is the record written? 

if we try to answer these questions and 
thereby resolve the problems of recording, we 
encounter a number of factors which may 
only magnify our task. In a speech at a Cen- 
tral Regional Conference! of the Child Wel- 
fare League of America, these difficulties 
were presented as follows: 

“The task of finding a resolution to the problem is 
magnified by an accretion of erroneous ideas about it, as 
well as by some realistic obstacles. One of the least 
defensible ideas is that a detailed record (process) is 
more objectively accurate. But we know that no one’s 
memory can reproduce an entire interview just as it took 
place. Therefore, we cannot claim that volume is 
equivalent to completeness and thoroughness. We know 


that the bias of the worker unconsciously selects what is 
to be remembered. .. . 

“The belief held by some is that ‘ontogeny repeats 
phylogeny,’ that each new worker in his professional 
development repeats the experience of the total profes- 
sion. Ergo, there is nothing which can be done about the 
matter. What is wrong with this argument is that it 
assumes the problem is only within an individual new 
worker, who will ‘outgrow’ it. . . . But we know that 


*Case Record Committee, Region VIII, of the 
Child Welfare League of America. 
1 Sarah Stone, ““A Demonstration of Dynamic Re- 


cording,” Cu1tp WELFARE, October, 1956. 
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The authors believe that the contribution of their com- 
mittee* may be distinguished from other experiments 
in recording by its efforts to develop a philosophic and 
scientific basis for techniques, to answer the ques- 
tions, “‘better—for what?” and “‘shorter—for what 
purpose?” 


it is a problem for the profession, and that in reality the 
individual worker only mirrors what exists in his profes- 
sional environment. If this were a valid argument, the 
problem would need to be dealt with only on an indi- 
vidual basis with individual, inexperienced workers and 
would have no significant magnitude for the profession.” 


The Fetters of Tradition 


“We are fettered by tradition. A new, inexperienced 
worker, fearful of setting off on a new path, follows the 
pattern he sees in his predecessor on the job. Webster 
defines ‘tradition’ as a custom so long continued that it 
almost has the force of law. A science, or a professional 
service based on scientific knowledge, cannot afford to 
be shackled by something which is static and inflexible. 
We claim pressure of work. This is a realistic obstacle. 
We are so harassed by staff shortages and worker turn- 
over that experimentation becomes classified, errone- 
ously, as a luxury which neither time nor money will 
permit.” 


To these obstacles may be added a profes- 
sional lack of courage to experiment, an in- 
sistence on conviction that a departure from 
traditional practice is “right” before we will 
try it. We are so fearful of failure that we 
lack the courage to try. One wonders how 
many times Dr. Salk and his associates 
“failed” before they developed a successful 
vaccine. 

If we accept the concept that the record is 
a tool in furthering effective service to the 
client, we must ask, and try to answer, 
whether that tool is shaped as appropriately 
as it might be, and whether we are using it as 
skillfully as possible. Our profession has both 
the knowledge to shape a better tool and the 
appropriate skill to use it. But we have done 
neither. Instead we have become fixated on 
a frame of reference which has flourished and 
prospered for about forty years, but which, 
with all due respect to its historical impor- 


[1] 











tance, ought to yield to something more vital 
and healthy for the profession’s continued 
development. 

Many others in the field have attempted 
to deal with this problem. Frequently, how- 
ever, the approach has resembled the 
following: 

“When a record is condensed, usually the interviews 
with the client are the parts that are abbreviated. How- 
ever short, the record still contains factual, statistical, 
and financial information as well as letters to and from 
other agencies. It follows therefore that the more the 
record is abbreviated, the less usefulness it will have as a 
teaching tool, although it may still retain administrative 
usefulness. . . . The cost in time and money of pro- 
ducing, using and preserving case records, weighed 
against the lengthening client waiting lists and the com- 
munity pressure to extend social services, has made 
many of us feel that there should be some radical 
alteration in the way records are produced.” 


The underlying motif in this quotation, 
expressed both in a definition of what is lost 
and in the idea of reducing time given over 
to this activity, seems to be “brevity for 
brevity’s sake.” Although aware of the 
questionable amount of time and money re- 
quired in the traditional forms of recording, 
we are not dealing here with that problem. 
Rather we are seeking a plan which would 
more nearly reflect our current professional 
understanding. 


Our Rococo Records 


In our efforts to develop a form which 
would reflect more accurately the activity of 
caseworkers today, the committee thought 
in terms of analogies. Because artists have 
struggled to create forms which would repre- 
sent an object, an idea, or a feeling tone, we 
inevitably found ourselves looking to the 
fine arts to see whether we could learn some- 
thing for ourselves. We found ourselves 
comparing earlier art forms with contempo- 
rary art forms. For example, rococo is a 
style of decoration with irregular forms and 
shapes, a profusion of meaningless but often 
delicately and charmingly executed orna- 
mentation. Webster adds, “hence, anything 


? Wilda J. Dailey and Virginia Pettit Hogan, “Brief 
Recording and Supervision,” Case Work, May 1958, 
pp. 278-282. 
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which is eccentric, tasteless or odd in litera- 
ture.” Does this not describe many of our 
records today? They conform to no rules and 
no standards, and “‘stray” in both form and 
content; they are “‘odd,” depending largely 
on the whim of the dictator. And they are 


“tasteless” in that they conform to no form , 


with respect to propriety. The best we have 
been able to say about a worker is, “He 
writes good English,” or “He has a nice 
literary style,” or “He makes his record 
humanly interesting.” Is this what we are 
trying to achieve? 

Contemporary art forms are—according 
to the authorities—simple, 
meaningful and constructed to produce an 
uninterrupted flow of ideas and/or mood. 
A contemporary painter and teacher® says 
something about abstract painting (not using 
the term loosely to include the non-represen- 
tational in which the subject matter cannot 
be recognized) from which caseworkers might 
well learn: 

““When a lawyer asks his assistant for an abstract of a 
case at law, the thing he receives is a brief summary of 
the evidence. The assistant does not include a// the 
evidence that may be expected to come up, nor all the 
ways in which the defense may be expected to be 
offensive; but an outline of the way the trial may 
develop, with essentials and hinge points particularly 
stressed. The abstract is abridged in a way that leaves 
out all points, whether essential or non-essential, that are 


common knowledge among lawyers.’ 


Essential Elements in Recording 


The essence in casework recording is de- 
rived from our scientific knowledge of human 
behavior and from our professional skills in 
dealing with human feelings, behavior and 
attitudes, in order to produce a healthier 
response on the part of the client. This is the 
philosophic basis for the techniques which our 
case record committee tried to develop dur- 
ing these past three years. If our analyses of 
records as illustrations are not worthwhile, 
the techniques we developed to help obtain 
the desired results may be at fault and fur- 
ther experimentation in techniques may be 
necessary. 


3 Eliot O’Hara, Watercolor Fares Forth, Minton, 
Balch & Company, New York, 1938, p. 94. 


[2] 
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During the three years of its voluntary 
activity, growing out of some confusion and 
restlessness in selecting records for the Case 
Record Exhibit and the permanent collec- 
tion, the committee made several Regional 
Conference presentations of its developing 
position. In 1955 it conducted a sectional 
meeting under the title, ““Dynamic Record- 
ing.”* In 1957 it sponsored and conducted 
a three-session institute on “Dynamic Re- 
cording—What Is It and Does It Meet Our 
Needs,’ and in 1958 a three-session institute 
on “Dynamic Recording: How To Do It 
Yourself.”’® Although we had problems in the 
organization of material during the three 
years’ work, we were basically in agreement 
about purpose and content. And while many 
changes in thinking took place during these 
years, they were mainly in the direction of 
refining the basic goal with which the com- 
mittee started: 

How can recording reflect clearly and simply the body 
of knowledge about personal and social behavior, 
scientifically derived, which we as professionals use in 
our work with clients; and how can recording reflect 
clearly and simply the disciplined use of the professional 
self which constitutes treatment? 


We recognized many related questions, a 
few of which will be discussed in this paper 
under separate headings, but the basic 
purpose remained constant and fortunately 
permitted the committee to avoid irritation 





4Mrs. May Celia Bogaart of the Family Service 
Society and Children’s Bureau chaired this meeting. 
Papers were presented by Miss Sarah Stone of Jewish 
Children’s Bureau of Cleveland, Ohio; Miss Clare 
Golden of the Michigan Children’s Institute of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan; Miss Evelyn G. Mattmiller of the 
Children’s Agency, Louisville, Kentucky; and Miss 
Doris Lawler of the Catholic Service League of Akron, 
Ohio. 

5 Those participating were Miss Maybelle J. Burner 
of the Children’s Services of Cleveland, Ohio; Miss 
Daisy Connell of the Michigan Children’s Institute, 
Flint, Michigan; Miss Harriet Irwin of the Day Nursery 
Association of Cleveland, Ohio; Miss Edith Kerschner; 
Miss Sarah Stone; and Miss Katherine Knapp of the 
Catholic Social Service of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

6 Those participating were Miss Sarah Stone; Miss 
Edith Kerschner; Miss Jane Watters of the Family 
Service Society of Akron, Ohio; Mrs. Anna Mayyou of 
the Children’s Services of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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and entanglements reflected in such ques- 
tions as: “What will you lose if you abbrevi- 
ate recording?” “How ‘brief’ is a_ brief 
record?” “Do we need to concern ourselves 
with how many cylinders should be allotted 
a worker per week?” “Should records be put 
on 81%" x 11” paper or on 5” x 8” cards?” 

The Committee did try to develop a frame 
of reference which would meet the needs of 
the caseworker irrespective of setting or 
specialty, the needs of administration, super- 
vision, teaching and research. With respect 
to the development of such recording for 
supervisory purposes, the committee faced, 
as others recently have done,’ the question 
of the nature and purpose of supervision, 
and attempted its own answer. 


“Dynamic” Recording 


The frame of reference ultimately devel- 
oped by the committee was predicated on the 
term “dynamic,” suggesting power to com- 
municate a living whole, so that material 
recorded has the same functional qualities as 
any other unity, such as a living organism, 
a composition—whether a piece of literature, 
a musical composition, or an architectural 
plan. It was recognized that by this defini- 
tion ‘process recording’ can be dynamic in- 
sofar as it includes all the elements neces- 
sary for a powerful, moving whole; that out 
of process could be drawn diagnosis, treat- 
ment and results of treatment. However, 
much of process is neither necessary nor 
meaningful for a powerful unity. Further- 
more, it gives equal space rather than proper 
space to details of varying significance. 

The committee sought to achieve a defini- 
tion of recording which would suggest the 
concept of a streamlined, unornamented, 
functional entity, something concentrated or 


7 The following are a few who have contributed their 
thinking to this problem: Marguerite M. Munro, 
“Modern Casework Recording,” Social Work Journal, 
October 1951; Charlotte G. Babcock, ‘“‘Social Work as 
Work,” Social Casework, December 1953; Lucille N. 
Austin, “An Evaluation of Supervision,” Social Case- 
work, October 1956; Frances Levinson Beatman, “How 
Do Professional Workers Become Professional?” Social 
Casework, October 1956; Wilda J. Dailey and Virginia 
Pettit Hogan, op. cit. 
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distilled, with all ‘“‘extras” deleted. We 
sought to change the concept of recording 
from the iced gingerbread of the Victorian 
era to the strictly functional style of a Frank 
Lloyd Wright house. 


Reflecting Casework Performance 


The initial definition, developed for the 
1956 Regional Conference, read: 

“The record should have a diagnostic evaluation of 
the personality of the client, his problem, how he relates 
to his problem, his ability to use help which the agency 
offers him, and the changes which in time take place in 
all of these. The record needs to describe the forces 
within the client and/or his situation which produce or 
govern his activities, as well as the methods by which 
the social worker helps to produce changes.” 

In this definition the concept of a func- 
tional entity obviously is not clearly related 
to the written word. In fact, the emphasis 
appears to be on casework standards of per- 
formance. 

The definition was revised the following 
year, and although it was not essentially 
different in meaning it did open with em- 
phasis on the written word: 

“Dynamic recording is the organization of written 
material which makes clear: (a) the motivating factor(s) 
involved in the client’s coming for service; (b) the 
diagnosis, which is a recognition of the personality of 
the client—such recognition is based on the symptoms 
the client presents; (c) the problem(s) as the client sees 
it and as the caseworker sees it; the nature of the treat- 
ment offered and the nature of the client’s reaction(s) to 
that treatment.” 

As a statement of recording, with a de- 
scription of attributes differentiating it from 
earlier forms of recording, this definition 
still fell short of what the Committee had in 
mind. In 1958 the Committee was able to 
formulate a definition which is briefer and 
more concise, and yet more to the point: 

“Dynamic Recording is a highly organized form of 
written communication of primary facts and feeling 
tones, sharply yielding the presenting problem(s), 
diagnosis, treatment, treatment planning, movement 
and conclusions with accuracy, clarity, balance, unity 
and selectivity.” 

The merit in applying such a definition to 
actual performance can be determined only 
if the subsequent recording reflects more 
accurately our performance as we give serv- 
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ice to the client. Caseworkers need to learn 
and apply a body of knowledge which is 
scientifically derived. 

There is no question that within the limits 
of his training and experience each worker 
carries out this professional responsibility, 


and that he uses himself in a disciplined | 


fashion. This statement does not seem to be 
open to question, but what may be and is 
being questioned is whether our records re- 
flect our knowledge and our disciplined use 
of ourselves. If the record is one of our tools 
it should have correlative qualities with per- 
formance—not identical Casework 
itself is an art, not a science, yet while we 





ones. 


cannot say our work conforms perfectly to 
a standard—which is one of the major char- 
acteristics of a science—the caseworker can 
express himself, in the record, with accuracy 
and precision, and in an orderly and logical 
fashion. 

Having completed our 1958 activities, we 
may need to go beyond the thinking ex- 
pressed thus far. Can we raise the question 
whether the adjective ‘dynamic’ really de- 
scribes our aims in recording? Are we trying 
rather to achieve a dynamic quality in our 
casework practice, and does recording, which 
is to reflect this practice, need a different 
descriptive term? In reality, it seems that we 
should be trying to clarify two avenues of 
thinking: all the knowledge and skills at the 
disposal of our profession, and the concept 
that when we record we extract in the most 
concentrated form the most essential princi- 
ples of what we know and what we do in a 
case. In short, in our recording we strive to 
reflect the quintessence of our profession; we 
almost might have been tempted to entitle 
this paper, “Toward Quintessential Record- 
ing.” 


IMPLICATIONS FOR SUPERVISION 


The 1956 Institute opened up but did not 
elaborate on the question of who would do 
this kind of recording. The issue was posed in 
this way: 

“The major problem lies within ourselves as workers, 
and in our own insecurity in assuming a truly profes- 


8 Sarah Stone, op. cit. 
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sional responsibility. A dynamic type of recording would 
require our taking mature responsibility to make a 


diagnosis and to initiate treatment—not to gather 


material, related and/or unrelated, and like the de- 
pendent child wait for someone —the supervisor—to tell 


a 
us what it means. 


In 1957 some time was devoted to this mat- 
ter. Although in 1958 the Institute leaders 
did not attempt to duplicate the program 
of the previous year, an examination of this 
problem inevitably found its way into the 
discussion through questions from institute 
participants. 

The enormity of the recording problem, 
striking at our profession from many sides, 
led the committee to re-affirm what it only 
hinted at in 1956: that the major problem 
was concerned with determining the primary 
purpose of supervision, and that recording is 
in reality marginal to this concern. 

In his Chicago study, Frings’ points out, 
and rightly, that a worker produces records 
predominantly for someone else, not for him 
self, and rarely feels recording to have 
“direct and primary value to him in assisting 
him to clarify his own thinking about a case 
or a client.”” When we consider that 15-20 
percent of the worker’s time is devoted to 
recording—or that only 1 percent of his time 
is devoted to reading and studying his own 
itis little wonder that he finds the 
task of recording so disagreeable; little won- 


rece yrds 


der that his primary aim has been not to use 
recording for learning, but as a job to be got 


out of the way as quickly as possible. 


Dangers of Dependence on Supervision 
The Committee believes that the pattern 
of depending on the supervisor to apply the 
profession’s special knowledge and skills to 
a particular case has kept the caseworker in 
the position of an artisan rather than per- 
mitting him to grow within the profession. 
Supervision is an enabling process which 
helps the worker achieve his maximum skill. 
The supervisor relates himself to a process of 
growth within the worker which begins with 
9 John Frings, “Experimental Systems of Record- 
ing,” Social Casework, February 1957. 
10 Jhid, 
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what the worker sees and hears about the 
chent and his situation. This ts observation, 
which is taught early in the schools for social 
work The 


training 1s determined by his growing ability 


training. student’s continued 
tor depth and sensitivity in observation, 
i.e. his ability to see and to hear more than 
surface manifestations. The increased ability 
for depth and sensitivity in observation leads 
the learner into the area of disciplined think- 
ing about a case, which develops into ability 
to make diagnostic formulations. Together 
with this, he develops skill in using himself 
as a therapeutic agent based on the diag- 
nostic formulation. 

The 


learning, as expressed in the supervisory con- 


traditional pattern) of  teaching- 
ference, constitutes a very real handicap to 
Although 
Dailey and Hogan" seemingly were not con- 


the worker’s continued learning. 


cerned about the problem in this same way, 
they nevertheless state it very clearly and 
simply: 


. it was often the supervisor who did most of the 
preparation, while the worker felt that he had done his part 
by dictating the material. \italics ours] Although many 


workers did prepare for a conference by formulating 


their questions, the painstaking review of the record 
was tacitly considered to be the supervisor’s responsi- 
bility. Customarily, the supervisor reads the record 
material carefully before a conference, sometimes re- 


reading it and making notes about the problem pre- 


sented, the worker-client relationship, and the teaching 
points to be covered.” 


Dynamic recording is based on the educa- 
tional principle that one learns best and 
most soundly by doing. Thus such skills as 
observation, disciplined thinking, ability to 
make diagnostic formulations and disciplined 
use of self as a therapeutic medium, which 
necessarily must be found in the record, can 
be put there only by the person who ob- 
serves, thinks in a disciplined way, and uses 
himself therapeutically in relationship with 
the client. Moreover, it is predicated on 
acceptance of the concept of the worker’s 
growing ability to separate himself from one 
of his important earlier sources of learning 
and eventually to achieve a high degree of 


1 Wilda J. Dailey and Virginia Pettit Hogan, op. cit. 
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independence as a professional person. This 
is in agreement with Austin,” who writes, 

“Whether the graduate will advance in skill and pro- 
fessional expertness will be determined by the source of 


his own motivation, by the available resources for 


learning and by his own ethic of accountability as well 
as by the agency’s holding him accountable for his 
work.” 


Dynamic recording makes demands on the 
worker to demonstrate how skillful he really 
is in thinking and doing professionally and to 
make this written demonstration of his pro- 
fessional skill with accuracy, clarity, selec- 
tivity and in a unified, balanced manner. It 
requires literary skill only in the sense that 
literary skill requires clear thinking. 


Supervisor-W orker Relationship 


The supervisor needs to have an attitude 
which is well expressed by Fromm" when he 
differentiates 
thority: 


between two kinds of au- 


“cc 


. . the term ‘authority’ needs some clarification. 
Authority is not a quality one person ‘has’ in the sense 
that he has property or physical qualities. Authority 
refers to an interpersonal relation in which one person 
looks upon another as somebody superior to him. But 
there is a fundamental difference between a kind of 
superiority-inferiority relation which can be called 
rational authority and one which may be described as 
inhibiting authority. 

“An example will show what I have in mind. The 
relationship between student and teacher and that be- 
tween slave owner and slave are both based on the 
superiority of one over the other. The interests of the 
teacher and pupil both lie in the same direction. 
The teacher is satisfied if he succeeds in furthering 
the pupil; if he has failed to do so, the failure is his and 
the pupil’s. The slave owner, on the other hand, wants 
to exploit the slave as much as possible; the more he 
gets out of him, the more he is satisfied. At the same 
time, the slave seeks to defend as best he can his 
claims to a minimum of happiness. These interests are 
definitely antagonistic, as what is of advantage to one is 
detrimental to the other. The superiority has a different 
function in both cases: in the first, it is the condition for 
the helping of the person subjected to the authority; in 
the second, it is the condition for his exploitation. 

“The dynamics of authority in these two types are 
different, too: the more the student learns, the less wide is 


2 Lucille N. Austin, “An Evaluation of Supervision,” 
Soctal Casework, October 1956. 

13 Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom, Rinehart & 
Company, Inc. New York, 1941, pp. 164-165. 
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the gap between him and the teacher. He becomes more and 
more like the teacher himself. In other words, the authority 
relationship tends to dissolve itself.” (italics ours) 


When can a learner begin to dictate dy- 
namic recording? We believe this may be 
answered in the same way as another ques- 
tion pertinent to training in casework: When 
can a learner begin to interview? Within our 
profession, we have no undue anxiety about 
forcing the beginner out of the nest to try his 
wings. From the day he sets foot in the 
agency, he assumes responsibility for con- 
ducting interviews. And we not only permit 
this, we demand it of him, with full knowl- 
edge that his initial attempts will be clumsy, 
awkward and inexpert. Similarly, we believe 
that it is important for the worker to begin 
immediately to try to extract meaning from 
interviews, in writing. 

We must remember that for the past forty 
years our records have contained infinite de- 
tail not only of facts but also of attitudes, 
feelings, motivations and relationships. In 
recent years, as our knowledge about people 
has become more thorough and more re- 
fined, we have added to our records material 
on such phenomena as transference and 
counter-transference. In other words, as we 
have grown to understand people better, and 
as our interviewing skills have become more 
refined, our records have kept pace in repro- 
ducing the interview, itself. 

Perhaps a backward look at our growth as 
a profession may throw some light on the de- 
velopment of this intimacy between record- 
ing and interviewing. Schools of social work 
began to come into existence at about the 
same time as the change from the old charity 
organization societies, with their simple, 
factual records, to the professional agencies 
with their trained workers. A different kind 
of interviewing needed to be taught with this 
new development in the field. The written 
record was made the basis for such teaching. 
Thus the record became a reflection of the 
interview, itself. It is of interest that no 
school teaches, or has taught, the subject of 
recording as such. Implicit, and even ex- 
plicit, is the belief that if one knows how to 
interview properly one automatically knows 
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how to record properly. This assumption is 
only partially true, since it is based on the 
ability to reproduce the interview, not to 
delve into its meaning. The essence of the 
professional process may be either missing 
entirely or lost in a mass of undigested words. 

It would be sound teaching procedure to 
expect the student from the very beginning 
to consider the question: ““What did the 
interview mean?”’—in reality the essence of 
dynamic recording. Like the interview itself, 
the meaning the beginner extracts will be 
clumsy and inexpert. Need we expect more 
from him in this area of professional respon- 
sibility than in another as he learns? 

Greater refinement in recording, as in 
other areas, will come from his own motiva- 
tion to utilize the sources of learning open to 
him, chiefly the supervisory conference. But 
he will need to bring to that conference much 
more than a mirror reflection of the inter- 
view, and he will need to be unsatisfied 
merely with dictating what occurred in the 
interview, expecting the supervisor to apply 
professional thinking. Here too we need to 
help him to acquire a sense of professional 
dignity and a pride in the specialness of what 
he is doing. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 


In both the 1957 and 1958 institutes, there 
was the implied assumption that dynamic 
recording would require less time, paper and 
filing space. This assumption undoubtedly is 
valid, once workers have become accus- 
tomed to thinking in new patterns. Record- 
ing problems as they affect administration 
are much more direct, more obvious and less 
confused than recording problems in other 
areas. That there will be savings in space if 
the record can be shortened is obvious, as is 
saving in time—of the stenographer, the 
caseworker and the supervisor. Some studies 
have devoted themselves to this as a major 
orientation. Even in his very recent sum- 


4 John G. Hill and Ralph Ormsby, “The Values of 
Cost Analysis to the Family Agency,” Social Casework, 
October 1952; and John Frings, ‘““Experimental Systems 
of Recording,” Social Casework, February 1957. 
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mary on salaries in social work, the Associate 
Executive Director of the National Associa- 
tion of Social Workers suggests that finding 
a way to cut time spent in recording, super- 
vision and meeting-going will in the long run 
enable the profession to lower the cost of 
services so that salaries can be raised without 
materially diminishing the amount of service 
to clients. 

Proposed changes in systems of recording 
and in record content, however, will meet 
with some resistance. Administration fre- 
quently is unwilling to force something new 
on a reluctant staff; workers frequently fear 
trying something new. Even worse, workers 
find it requires more effort to try something 
new; inertia operates even against something 
which in the long run will take less of their 
time and make them more competent prac- 
titioners. We recognize with Goodman" the 
reality factors in the need to find some way 
to lessen workers’ defensiveness about dicta- 


16 Bertram M. Beck, ‘‘Social Work Salaries: Can 
They Be Improved?” published in Personnel Informa- 
tion of the National Association of Social Workers, July 
1958. 

16 Nathaniel Goodman, ““The Use of the Movement 
Scale with Brief Recording,” Social Casework, May 
1938. His position is as follows: “Another significant 
result of using this system of brief recording is closely 
related to the lessening of defensiveness. ... It is 
related to the caseworker’s own feelings about recording. 
The effect on the caseworker’s feelings is a most devas- 
tating argument against the traditional forms of record- 
ing. Although this problem has been ill-reported, I am 
sure that it is ever-present in the thoughts of all who 
have seriously considered it. I believe that we have been 
quite willing to recognize these feelings as resistance or 
as fears of disapproval. Even if these explanations are 
true, we have overlooked the obvious reality that dicta- 
tion is a time-consuming, difficult job and we have 
failed to appreciate the depth of caseworkers’ feelings 
about dictation. . . . Negative feelings about dictation 
affect the entire performance of the caseworker. .. . 
Recording should be reduced not solely because such 
reduction facilitates more positive feelings on the part of 
caseworkers, although this is a potent enough factor. I 
suspect, however, that, having explained these negative 
feelings in terms of resistance and fears of disapproval 
we have felt that the entire matter does not require 
further consideration. As noted above, it has been, 
rather, as a result of the trend toward greater efficiency 
in agencies that the recent experimentation with re- 
cording has been taking place.” 
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tion, but we cannot agree that this can be 
accomplished apart from some basic revisions 
in patterns of supervision. 

Attempts to revise recording or to develop 
new methods and new techniques will need 
to be carried out jointly by staff and ad- 
ministration. Both agencies which offered 
the record material for the institutes func- 
tioned in this fashion. Moreover, total staff 
was involved. New techniques cannot be 
accepted by a staff when the work of pro- 
ducing them is carried on by an agency staff 
committee alone, and offered by administra- 
tion as a fait accompli. 


SUMMARY 


This paper has dealt with a changing 
philosophy in case recording, a philosophy 
which has little if any place for such adjec- 
tives as “richer,” “fuller,” or for such nouns 
as “detail.” The term philosophy refers to 
general laws which furnish a rational expla- 
nation. Perhaps frame of reference is closer to 
what we mean: that is, “the supportive and 
formative parts of a structure, put together 
so as to sustain and give shape to the whole.” 

Several conclusions may now be drawn. 
First, no agency can afford, either in time or 
money, to write the supportive and forma- 
tive parts of a record in detail. Second, from 
the point of view of professional responsibil- 
ity to give service to the client, we cannot 
afford to write our records in such detail as 
to obscure what the client and his situation 
are, what the client does with respect to the 
service we offer him. Third, as we under- 
stand the client and continue to offer him 
service, we cannot afford to obscure, in the 
important documents we keep on him, our 
own special professional competence. 

Fourth, the shape of the whole—the mate- 
rials that are used for it and the designs 
which are applied to these materials—will 
vary from agency to agency, perhaps from 
special function to special function within an 
agency. It is important that each agency and 
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each special function develop a frame of 
reference which will reveal what the worker 
is doing and thinking as he provides service 
to the client. Lastly, the worker who lives 
with the details through interviews and 
other resources has the responsibility for 
constructing the shape of the whole. The 
beginning worker will not be skillful, but he 
can become skillful only by doing. 
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THE INSTITUTIONAL NURSERY— 


WHENCE AND WHITHER 


Ner Littner, M.D.* 


Psychiatric Consultant 
Illinois Children’s Home 
and Aid Society 

Chicago, Illinois 


Waar nas happened to the institutional 
nursery? Where did it come from and where 
is it going? 

Not too long ago it was accepted practice 
for new-born and young children who had no 
home to go to to be kept in group nurseries 
for months or even years, prior to a home 
placement. Then the published works of such 
authorities as Anna Freud and René Spitz 
dealt a death blow to the elective generalized 
use of institutional nurseries. 

In 1944 Anna Freud and Dorothy Burling- 
ham,! in reporting on the problems encoun- 
tered by children forcibly separated from 
their parents by the viscissitudes of war, 
graphically described the paralyzing effects 
of the usual nursery existence upon the emo- 
tional and physical development of some of 
the youngsters. They also discussed their 
attempts to correct this situation by the 
creation of small family-like units within the 
nursery. René Spitz’, in 1945, in his trail- 
blazing papers on hospitalism, pinpointed in 
microscopic detail similar catastrophic 
changes in all aspects of development of in- 
fants who spent their first year of life in an 
institutional nursery. Many further reports 
confirming the potentially harmful effects of 
group nurseries upon very young children 
have followed these first studies quickly. 


* Dr. Littner is also a faculty member, Chicago Insti- 
tute for Psychoanalysis; clinical assistant professor of 
psychiatry, University of Illinois College of Medicine; 
lecturer in psychiatry, University of Chicago SSA. 

1 Infants Without Families, International Universi- 
ties Press, New York, 1944. 

2R. A. Spitz, Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 
Vol. 1, 1945, ““Hospitalism: an Inquiry into the Genesis 
of Psychiatric Conditions in Early Childhood,” pp. 53- 
74; R. A. Spitz and K. M. Wolf, Psychoanalytic Study 
of the Child, Vol. 2, 1946, ‘“‘Anaclitic Depression: an In- 
quiry into the Genesis of Psychiatric Conditions in Early 


Childhood,” pp. 313-342. 
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Dr. Littner discusses why the routine elective use of 
an institutional nursery for infants and very young 
children is contrary to the best interests of the child. 


Some of the research has been done on older 
children who had spent the early part of 
their lives in an institution, while the re- 
mainder consists of direct evaluations of 
younger children actually living in nurseries. 


Reports of Harmful Effects 


William Goldfarb’, for example, has pub- 
lished a long series of observations on older 
children. He has found more serious develop- 
mental defects in foster children who had 
spent most of their first three years in an 
institutional nursery, than in a control group 
of foster children, similar in other essential 
respects, who had lived in their foster homes 
from the early months of their life. René 
Spitz reports that in his studies of young 
children in nurseries, he found that by the 
end of their first year of institutional living 
almost 100 per cent of the infants were ad- 
versely affected, with evidence of serious im- 


3 American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1943, Vol. 13, 
“Infant Rearing and Problem Behavior,” pp. 249-265; 
1944, Vol. 14, “Infant Rearing As a Factor in Foster 
Home Replacement,” pp. 162-166; 1944, Vol. 14, 
“Effects of Early Institutional Care on Adolescent Per- 
sonality,” pp. 441-447; 1945, Vol. 15, “Psychological 
Privation in Infancy and Subsequent Adjustment,” pp. 
247-255; 1947, Vol. 17, “Variations in Adolescent Ad- 
justment of Institutionally Reared Children,” pp. 449- 
457; 1949, Vol. 18, “Rorschach Test Differences be- 
tween Family Reared, Institutionally Reared and 
Schizophrenic Children,” pp. 624-633. 

American Journal of Psychiatry, 1945, Vol. 102, 
“Effects of Psychological Deprivation in Infancy and 
Subsequent Stimulation,” pp. 18-33. 

Child Development, 1943, Vol. 14, “The Effects of 
Early Institutional Care on Adolescent Personality,” 
pp. 213-223. 

Journal of Experimental Education, 1943, Vol. 12, 
“Effects of Early Institutional Care on Adolescent 
Personality,” pp. 106-129. 
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pairment of physical, emotional and intellec- 
tual functioning. 

In 1952 L. K. Fischer* reported that ap- 
proximately one-third of the infants who had 
spent their first six months of life in the in- 
stitutional nursery that she studied seemed 
damaged by the experience. However, this 
damage appeared to be more reversible than 
in the one-year group studied by Spitz. 

Studies on institution-reared infants under 
six months are very difficult to make and to 
assess, because of the shortcomings of our 
tests. There are, however, some reports 
which suggest that these very young children 
nay also be traumatized by the group ex- 
perience, although perhaps less than children 
remaining in the nurseries for a longer period. 
Thus, Brodbeck and Irwin® in 1946 found 
that babies in an orphanage from birth to six 
months were consistently less vocal than 
those living with families, the differences being 
clearly discernible before two months of age. 

It is important to keep one additional 
point in mind. None of the above direct 
studies of infants, because of the limitations 
of the testing methods, could determine 
whether or not the institutional experience 
produced deep-seated emotional scars which 
were hidden at the time of the study but 
might show up in later life. That such scar- 
ring is highly probable is suggested by the 
many studies of older children and adults 
whose early months of life were spent, not in 
institutional nurseries, but in the care of 
mothers whose own problems prevented 
them from providing adequately for the in- 
fant. This early inadequate mothering seems 
to be one of the main factors responsible for 
the fact that these children later develop 
major pathological disturbances: emotional, 
such as psychosis; behavioral, such as 
criminality; and also physical disease. 


Retention of Modified Group Nursery 


Faced with this massive accumulation of 
evidence, institutions all over the world 

4“Hospitalism in Six Months Old Infants,” dmer- 
ican Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 22, July 1952. 

5“The Speech Behavior of Infants without Fami- 
lies,” Child Development, Vol. 17, 1946, pp. 145-156. 
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gradually have abandoned the elective use of 
nurseries for new-born and young children, 
after the immediate post-natal period, sub- 
stituting instead some form of family care. 
Some institutions, however, have clung 
tenaciously to their nurseries, instituting 
measures which they believe will minimize or 
nullify the inherent harmful effects of group 
nursery living. 

One pre-adoptive nursery, which is part of a home for 
unmarried mothers, has made valiant efforts to place all 
of its new-born infants in adoption before three or four 
months of life, while simultaneously providing a variety 
of volunteers to stimulate the infants during their stay 
in the nursery. Another such institution provides two 
nurses for each infant, one to look after his feeding 
while the other handles only his toilet care. Their 
gowns are carefully hung at opposite ends of the 
nursery. 


Such institutions rationalize their reten- 
tion of nursery fac‘lities in a variety of ways. 
They defend this care of infants by the claim 
that they are providing ample and adequate 
mothering through the many adults who 
play with the children, and point to the ease 
of providing excellent physical care in a 
group situation. They assert that as long as 
the infant is placed in adoption by three or 
four months and receives good nursery care 
till then, it really makes no difference who 
looks after him before adoption. In addition 
they often ridicule foster homes and the 
nature of their care, while suggesting that the 
entire argument is academic since there 
aren’t enough good foster homes to go 
around anyway. 

In my opinion all these arguments miss the 
central issue. It is not a question of the avail- 
ability of foster homes, or the adequacy of 
some of them, or whether there is more dirt 
in the foster home than in the nursery. 
Clearly and simply the issue is—What is 
best for the child? 


The Essential Emotional Element 

As I see it, the crucial emotional element 
required by the baby, and as soon as possible 
after birth if he is to be sound in mind and 
body, is the relatively continuous, consistent 
care of one loving mother figure, emotionally 
supported by her husband. Such a situation 
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is almost impossible to achieve in an institu- 
tional nursery; 
a home. 

I do not agree that such a setting is of im- 
portance to the baby only after the third or 
fourth month; I believe that is vital from the 
very beginning of post-natal life. The notion 
that until the infant is aware of the mother- 
ing person as a recognized individual it does 
not matter who that person is, ignores one 
very vital consideration. The model for all 
future relationships, and the beginning of the 
ability to become emotionally close to an- 
other individual in later years, originates in 
the relationship between the infant and the 
first mothering person. The more diluted or 
interrupted or inconsistent that primary re- 
lationship is, the more difficult it later will be 
for the child to form close one-to-one rela- 
tionships and the more likely that such later 
relationships will be built on quicksand. 

When there are several major mothering 
persons, the quality of the care given the 
infant unavoidably will vary from one to the 
other. Under these circumstances, the in- 
fant’s attempts to learn to relate to one 
person will be hampered by the repeated and 
relatively long interruptions in their contact. 
In addition, he simultaneously will be forced 


it is really only practical in 


to adjust to constantly changing types of 


handling. 


Hazards of Institutional Nurseries 


These two extra burdens imposed upon 
the infant’s development are the built-in 
hazards of institutional nurseries. The best 
possible institutional nursery is 
handicapped by the fact that it rarely, 
ever, can provide each infant with a mother- 
ing person, exclusively his, to take full re- 
sponsibility for all his care, on a twenty-four 
hour basis. Each infant in an institutional 
nursery, no matter how much total attention 
he receives, usually is looked after by multi- 
ple mother figures who are on an eight- or 
twelve-hour shift, who may have other 
babies in their care, and who rarely have 
total responsibility for the child. In addition, 
it is very difficult under these conditions 
for the mothering persons (whether they be 
salen, aides or volunteers) to become fully 
and wholeheartedly invested in the infant. 

Finally the pre-adoptive institutional 
nursery which is committed to early adoption 
of its infants may find itself in another 
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fatally 


dilemma. While strenuously denying the 
possible damage done by the first three or 
four months of institutional care, it usually 
accepts the fact that there is almost unani- 
mous agreement that every subsequent day 
spent in the institution is a potential hammer 
blow at the child’s later chances for happi- 
ness. If the institution lacks any alternative 
facilities for caring for the infant, the inexo- 
rable movement of the hands of the clock may 
force it into a difficult situation. 

No matter how active the institution is in 
finding suitable adoptive parents, it some 
times is impossible—because of realistic 
problems—to prevent an occasional child 
from staying beyond the point of beginning 
damage, as arbitrarily and artificially set by 
the institution. The agency then is in the un- 
pleasant position of either keeping the baby 
in its nursery longer than it woul 
with attendant disruption of morale and 
strain on its honesty in reporting its sta- 
tistics—or else making an emergency, last- 
minute adoptive home placement that, under 
other circumstances, it might consider un- 
suitable. 

I hold no brief for the use of foster homes 
for infants awaiting adoption. My personal 
view is that such babies should be placed in 
adoption as soon as possible after birth, and 
preferably directly from the hospital. How- 
ever, there are infants for whom this is not 
possible, either on theoretical or practical 
grounds. In such cases I believe our current 
knowledge about infant development re- 
quires that the infant be placed in a suitable 
foster home as soon after birth as medically 
possible. 

True, it is sometimes difficult to find 
enough good foster families. But child place- 
ment agencies repeatedly have demonstrated 
that adequate foster parents can be found in 
sufficient number to give temporary care of 
good quality, both psychological and physi- 

cal. It may be necessary for physical reasons 
for some infants or young children to remain 
in a hospital nursery. Because of physical or 
psychological reasons, it may be impossible 
for some to stay in a foster home. But this 
does not in any way change the fact that, 
barring the infant who needs special nursery 
care, a good foster home is better for the 
child than the best institutional nursery. 





The Roots of Emotional Health 


Our current knowledge suggests that there 
are at least three roots to the development of 
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emotional health in children. One comes from 
the constitution of the baby. A second de- 
velops from the impact upon the child of his 
very early environmental experiences. A 
third relates to his later experiences. A child 
may still grow up healthy, even though one 
of these roots is impaired, if he is fortunate 
enough to have good luck in the other areas. 

I think it is highly likely that, even when 
the child is subtly but seriously damaged by 
a stay of several months in an institutional 
nursery, he may still grow up to be fairly 
healthy provided his constitution and his 
later environmental experiences are good. 
In such children one may say that a walling- 
off, encapsulating process takes place around 
the effects of the traumatic nursery experi- 
ence. However, it is probable that such chil- 


dren, briefly raised as they are in a nursery, 
are more vulnerable in later life to emotional 
stress than non-nursery raised children. 

On the other hand, if the child happens to 
be vulnerable because of his constitution, or 
else is unfortunate enough to have improper 
care later in life, I believe that a stay of even 
one or two months in an institutional nursery 
may damage the new-born infant seriously 
and, sometimes, irreversibly. 

The question which I think confronts the 
director and board of each institutional 
nursery and placement agency today is this: 
Why must they take this terrible chance with 
the future life and happiness of the infant or 
young child in their care when other safe 
facilities are potentially available and when 
this chance is an unnecessary one? 


COMMENTS: THE MOTHER-CHILD RELATIONSHIP 


Ashley Montagu 


Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Tue numan being spends, on the average, 
26714 days getting ready to be born. During 
that period, spent in the mother’s womb, the 
mother and child are in a symbiotic relation- 
ship to each other; they are biologically in- 
terdependent. It is a grievous error to assume 
that at birth this interdependency abruptly 
ceases. All the evidence strongly points to the 
fact that at birth and more or less continu- 
ously thereafter—not for months, but for 
years—this interdependency is fundamental 
for the healthy postnatal development of the 
child, and must continue more or less con- 
tinuously from birth onward for the first 
half dozen years of the child’s life. Not only 
is the interaction between mother and child 
necessary for the healthy development of the 
child, but it is significantly necessary for the 
further development and maturation of the 
mother. 

The following statement is from The 
Direction of Human Development: 

“With birth the state of dependency is 
continued in a physiologically altered form 
for some two or three weeks, and there is an 
increasing growth in awareness during this 
period. During the neonatal period the 
organism is dominantly engaged in the proc- 
ess of adjusting itself to a new environment. 
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Before the fourth week of life is over the 
infant makes its first personal-social re- 
sponses in the form of tactually perceptible 
postural adjustment when taken up, and of 
a selective regard for the face. It pays atten- 
tion to sound and to moving objects, and it 
has differential cries for discomfort, pain, 
and hunger. Its subsequent development is 
one of differentiation, enlargement of con- 
sciousness and the development in it of a 
greater specificity of its potentialities. In 
all this it is assisted by the maturation of its 
nervous system and the stimulation it re- 
ceives from those who care for it. 

“The interdependency and dependency 
naturally implicit in the cooperative relation- 
ship between infant and mother at birth are 
profoundly more significant than has hitherto 
been realized. During the last few years it 
has been discovered that immediately after 
birth the greatest physiological and psycho- 
logical benefits are conferred upon the 
mother by the infant and by the mother upon 
the infant if the cooperative relationship is 
permitted to follow its natural course.” 


1M. F. Ashley Montagu, The Direction of Human 
Development, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1955, pp. 
166-167. 
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Dr. Littner is perfectly sound in all that he 
says about the importance of a loving mother 
for the child from the moment of birth. No 
institution can ever act as a substitute for 
the mother, for after all, she is the person 
prepared in every way, biologically and psy- 
chologically, to care for the child in a manner 
in which no institution can. 

A loving mother is the best stimulus to de- 
velopment ever devised. In the absence of the 
biological mother it is quite possible for a 
substitute mother to love a child biologically 
not hers, and in foster homes there are many 
such mothers. Foster mothers can be as lov- 
ing and, therefore, as stimulating to the 
growth and development of the child as the 
actual mother might have been. But the best 
of institutions is simply not set up to act as 
a mother-substitute. Picking the baby up at 
hourly intervals and making cooing sounds 
to him is not enough. Institutions just do not 
and cannot have the personnel to do the job 
that is required. 

A newborn baby requires the whole atten- 
tion and devotion of a single loving, breast- 
feeding mother. And if he doesn’t undergo 
that experience as a whole, then he is by so 
much the worse off for the privation he has 
suffered. In recent years we have learned 
that love is like the central sun around which 
the basic needs revolve in their orbits as the 
planets of our solar system revolve about our 
heavenly sun, and that unless the infant’s 
basic needs are satisfied lovingly the child 
will not prosper, and may be harmed irre- 
mediably both psychologically and physi- 
cally. This is not conjecture or theory but 
plain fact, supported by easily verifiable 
evidence. 

To quote again from my book? 

“To love, one must be emotionally in- 
volved with the loved one—unemotional 
love is not love, whatever else it may be 
and this emotional involvement must be 
conveyed to the loved one. To love is to be, 
and to convey the feeling of being, absorbed 
in another. To love is to confer develop- 
mental and survival benefits upon another. 
Since human beings are so perilously in- 
volved with life, love is the assurance, the 
reassurance, that we convey to them that we 
are positively for them and that they need 
have no fear, that they can depend upon us, 
that we will not fail them, and that we are 
there not only standing by ready to serve, 
but always will be.” 
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As I have said, I agree with Dr. Littner, and 
since I have been writing the same things for 
many years I should like to add something 
which [ consider of great importance which 
Dr. Littner | am sure is aware of, but has not 
said in this article. This is that important ben- 
efits accrue to the mother, but especially to 
the woman who is allowed early to adopt a 
child, as shortly after its birth as possible. 

It is not commonly realized that bringing 
up a child is not a one-way process in which 
all the benefits accrue to the child and none 
to the person who does the bringing-up. The 
truth is, of course, that the benefits are no 
more one way than is the interaction process 
with the mother—whether she be biological 
or adoptive. The benefits are reciprocal, 
and the baby in its way, from the first few 
days of its life, does at least as much for 
the growth, maturation, and development of 
the mother as the mother does for the baby 
by loving it. 

Keeping the baby in an institution not only 
deprives him of the stimulus of love that he 
so badly needs, but also deprives the woman 
who should be mothering him of the stimula- 
tion from which she would so much benefit, 
were the baby her responsibility from its 
earliest moments of postnatal dependency. A 
woman who has been deprived of mothering 
a child during its earliest days is not ever the 
same person as she would have been had she 
been permitted to enjoy that experience. 

Alas, we live in a society which believes 
that the more you can mechanize a thing the 
more efficient you become. If we could invent 
a machine to take care of babies, I believe we 
would. In fact, one well-known psychologist 
has done so, but fortunately the idea has not 
caught on. We need to restore the humanity 
to human relations and take the mechanical 
and the institutional out of them as much as 
possible. What all human beings need all 
their lives more than anything else is love, 
and as babies they need love more than at 
any other time. What they receive in the 
best of institutions is a refrigerated kind of 
love, at most an unloving kind of love that 
never really gets defrosted, and which leaves 
them hungering for warmth all their lives. 

The remedy is within our power. It is to 
place the baby in the loving arms of its own 
mother, or its foster or adoptive mother, 
with as little lapse of time as possible after 
its birth. 


2M. F. Ashley Montagu, op. cit., p. 176. 
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New Staff Members 

The League is pleased to announce two 
new statf members: 

Dorothea Carter joins the staff as field con- 
sultant on January Ist. Miss Carter received 
her MSW at the University of Pittsburgh 
School of Social Work and her certificate for 
the third year advanced curriculum at the 
New York School of Social Work. 

Miss Carter’s early experience was in the 
fields of teaching and recreation. For nine 
years she served as caseworker and later as 
casework supervisor at the Children’s Serv- 
ice Society in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where 
her major assignments were in adoption and 
foster care. Her most recent experience has 
been as administrative supervisor of the 
social service department, St. Christopher’s 
School, Dobbs Ferry, New York. 

Miss Carter has been associated previously 
with the League in preparing the work draft 
material for the Foster Care Standards Com- 
mittee and as a member of the League’s 
Research Committee. 


Rebecca C. Smith joined the League in 
October 1958 as a survey consultant. The 
Survey Department of the League is a self- 
supporting department which conducts indi- 
vidual agency and community surveys, stud- 
ies and consultations on all phases of the 
operation of child welfare programs and 
services. It is directed by Earl J. Beatt. 

Miss Smith is a graduate of the Western 
Reserve University School of Applied Social 
Sciences. She comes to the League with a 
rich background in child welfare and previ- 
ous survey experience. Her most recent expe- 
rience was in New Orleans, where she served 
as supervisor of the Children’s Bureau, and 
as field supervisor for the Tulane University 
School of Social Work. 

For a number of years Miss Smith served 
as director of a study of two institutions in 
Greenville, South Carolina, where the effec- 
tiveness of professional group care was being 
demonstrated. Her previous child welfare 
experience as caseworker and supervisor was 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The School of Social Service Administration 


Chicago 37, Illinois 


THE MASTER OF ARTS PROGRAM 
A graduate two-year program in preparation for professional practice in 


social casework, social group work, or community organization. 


ADVANCED PROGRAM 


For experienced social workers with a Master’s degree. A third year of 


advanced study, or a two-year program which leads to the Ph.D. degree, in 


preparation for advanced practice or teaching in social casework, adminis- 


tration, or research. 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 
For employed social workers. 


Fellowships and scholarships are available at all levels. 


Announcements on Request 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


National Agencies Pool Thinking 


Own Novemser 191ru I attended a meeting 
in Washington called by the Secretary of 


Health, Education, and Welfare, Arthur 
Flemming, and Commissioner of Social 
Security, Charles I. Schottland. Under- 


Secretary Bertha Adkins, also attended and 
presided during the temporary absence of 
the Secretary. 

In a most cordial invitation Commissioner 
Schottland said the purpose of the meeting 
was ‘‘to get the thinking of national organiza- 
tions with whom the Social Security Admin- 
istration and its Bureau have mutual inter- 


ests.” He said that the Secretary is aware of 


the importance of the cooperation between 
public and non-governmental organizations, 
and wished to meet and talk with the na- 


tional agencies whose programs and fields of 


interest were related to the Department of 


Health, Education, and Welfare. The topics 
proposed for general discussion included: 
Cooperation between the Department and national 
organizations 
Strengthening family life 
Economic status of the aged 
Positive approaches to juvenile delinquency 


Satisfying the need for trained professional staff 


Approximately seventy-five persons from 
a variety of national agencies and programs 
attended the all-day meeting. [t was an in- 
formal one and the participants seemed very 
free to express their own or their agency’s 
point of view. 

I brought up particularly the need for 
taking a new look at the Aid to Dependent 
Children’s expressed the 
League’s concern for the inadequacies of the 


program, and 


program and in many instances, its failure to 
accomplish what it was set up to do. We have 
had many years of experience with ADC. 
A review at this point would be most timely. 

Coincidentally, in this issue of CHILD 
Wetrare, Dr. Ernest Witte, Executive 
Director of the Council on.Social Work Edu- 
cation, discusses the problems presented by 


the ADC program. 
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Later in the day there was some discussion 
of the Department’s own programs and 
budget, and future plans. I expressed the 
hope that the Department would ask for full 
support of programs for which it saw a need 
rather than pruning its request betore the 
budget was considered. | mentioned the fact 
that, as the League’s President, I had testi- 
fied last summer before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
in an effort to have the ceiling for Child 
Welfare Services raised from ten million to 
twelve million, and up to a maximum of 
seventeen million. The efforts made by the 
League and other concerned agencies have 
fortunately been successtul. However, I feel 
that it would be more sensible to help the 
Department obtain a budget for which it had 
asked rather than to have to carry the torch 
for the Department by suggesting grants 
higher than the Department actually re- 
quested. 

There was also a good deal of discussion 
about eliminating some categories of public 
assistance and of equalizing Federal grants. 
Strengthening family life was also indicated 
as a very important goal. In addition men- 
tion was made of the problems of juvenile 
delinquency, particularly as related to family 
life. 

Secretary lemming, Under-Secretary 
Bertha Adkins and Commissioner Schottland 
seemed interested in the points made at the 
meeting. I felt that they thought this sort of 
discussion would be most useful in helping 
them plan for the future, and I think too that 
their courage in working for the program can 
be a beacon leading agencies all over the 
country to plan in terms of children’s needs, 
not just in terms of immediately available 
dollars. 

Mrs. Ricuarp J. BERNHARD 
President of the Board, CWLA 


Essential Reading 


A Study in Negro Adoption, by David Fanshel, 
which has been sold by the League for $2.50, can be had 
for $1.75 on prepaid orders. 
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PSYCHOTHERAPY IN A RESIDENTIAL TREATMENT CENTER® 


Robert J. Shea 
Psychiatric Social Worker 
Astor Home for Children 
Rhinebeck, New York 


The author, a social caseworker with some experience 
in psychotherapy with children in a residential treat- 
ment setting, discusses some basic considerations in 
the integration of psychotherapy into a treatment 


program. 


Tuer ResipENTIAL treatment center is a 
comparatively new tool in the treatment of 
emotionally disturbed children coming to the 
attention of social agencies. While there is 
still considerable difference of opinion as to 
just what residential treatment is, there 
seems to be general agreement upon at least 
two points. One is that residential treatment 
involves an interdisciplinary approach to the 
total treatment of the child. The staff in- 
cludes therefore, representatives of various 
professions—medicine and psychiatry; psy- 
chology; social casework, group work, and 
administration; nursing; and teaching. Also, 
some form of psychotherapy is an essential 
part of the program. 

It is difficult to isolate and identify all the 
various components of a treatment program. 
However, certain elements do emerge. These 
include, in addition to psychotherapy, the 
group living situation (comprising the basic 
activities of daily living, such as eating, 
sleeping, bathing, dressing and undressing), 
school, the group-work play and activity 
program, the medical care and health pro- 
gram, and psychological testing. These ele- 
ments derive their treatment value largely 
from the circumstance that each is associated 
with the function or role of a different staff 
member in the child’s life in residence. 

Yet another element of primary impor- 
tance, which we may at times overlook, is 
the child’s relationships with his parents and 
the members of his family. It is most obvious 
on such occasions as visits by parents, trips 
home for vacations and holidays, receipt of 
packages, writing and receiving letters, or 
making and receiving telephone calls. Yet 


* Presented at the Regional (VI) Conference of the 
New York State Welfare Conference at Astor Home, 
Rhinebeck, New York, on May 21, 1958. 
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the absent parent, too, is ever present, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, in the child’s intra- 
psychic life and exerts a powerful influence 
upon what he thinks, feels, says, and does. 


Formulating Treatment Goals 


The basic consideration in welding these 
various components into an integrated treat- 
ment program seems to be the clear formula- 
tion of a unified, realistic, ultimate treatment 
goal. In general terms, one writer has defined 
this goal as one of “social readaptation,” in 
which the child is helped to attain ‘“‘a suffi- 
cient measure of social adjustment that he 
can function satisfactorily in the world of 
persons with whom he must live.” This goal 
must be individualized in terms of the 
capacities and limitations of each child. In- 
termediate and subordinate goals for each 
program element and staff member can then 
be more readily determined and formulated. 

The determination and formulation of 
goals, though not easy, is essential if we are 
to avoid wasting effort and damaging lives 
through inadvertently working at cross- 
purposes with one another. This task presup- 
poses adequate background of technical and 
professional knowledge, skill, and experience 
as well as extensive and comprehensive 
knowledge of the child concerned. But it also 
requires certain personal qualities or virtues, 
like a spirit of true charity toward the child 
and his family. 

We also need humility in recognizing and 
accepting our own true worth, our limita- 
tions as well as our capacities. This means 
being realistic and not overly ambitious. At 
times we must be content with limited goals 


1 Swithun Bowers, O.M.I., “The Social Worker in a 
Children’s Residential Treatment Program,” Social 
Casework, Vol. 36, June 1957, pp. 283-288. 
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when an inordinate pride urges us to aim 
higher. There may be tragic consequences 
from attempting too much with a fragile, 
precariously balanced youngster, who may be- 
come an emotional Humpty-Dumpty whose 
shattered psychic remnants we can never 
piece together again. 

By emphasizing the importance of goals, I 
do not mean to imply that we must not or 
need not revise both our goals and our pro- 
posed means of achieving them. More knowl- 
edge, increased skills, new insights, changed 
circumstances, an honest recognition of our 
own mistakes are a few of the factors requir- 
ing continual review, re-evaluation and re- 
vision, as indicated, of our aims and plans. 

While there is a group process involved in 
the discussion and determination of goals 
and individual treatment programs, respon- 
sibility for final decisions needs to be vested 
in one person. At Astor Home the medical 
director is captain of the interdisciplinary 
team. 


Communication Between Staff 

Opportunity for free communication be- 
tween the various members of the team is 
essential. We make formal provision for it 
through regularly scheduled weekly case con- 
ferences, at which the entire staff gather to 
consider an individual child. At the initial or 
diagnostic conference, held within a few 
weeks after a child’s admission, the goals and 
the individual treatment program are formu- 
lated. Periodic progress conferences are held 
during a child’s residence, and a discharge 
conference before he leaves the treatment 
center. 

In addition to the weekly full-staf¥ confer- 
ence, there are brief daily report meetings, 
attended by key staff members, for discus- 
sion of significant day-to-day developments 
and occasional crises. A third type of formal 
communication between staff members is the 
supervisory conference between caseworker 
and supervisor, and between therapist and 
medical director. 

Informal and spontaneous communication 
between staff members in their casual daily 
contacts is vital to the functioning of the 
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team. In both formal and informal com- 


munications, we exchange information about 
a child for the guidance of another staff per- 
son working with him. But there is another, 
less evident value deriving from such com- 
munication. Dealing with emotionally ‘‘dis- 
turbing” children (as one eminent authority 
has aptly and not really facetiously put it), 
on many occasions we ourselves feel an ur- 
gent need for support from one another. 

Written communications, or records, are 
also important so that goals and plans may 
be clearly understood and remembered. Be- 
cause of their importance, and to prevent 
their becoming buried in a large volume of 
other case materials, we have found it help- 
ful to maintain for each child a “therapeutic 
program,” upon which the medical director 
records key information regarding treatment 
goals and procedures. 


The “Inaccessible” Child 

It is a generally accepted principle in both 
casework and psychotherapy that the client 
or patient must ask for help with his problem 
before help may be profitably offered. We 
should all ask ourselves, however, whether 
we do not sometimes invoke this principle to 
explain our own failures and inadequacies in 
meeting the needs of those to whose service 
we have dedicated ourselves. Perhaps the 
case closed with the note, “‘client inaccessible 
to treatment,” should read rather, ‘““We are 
unable at this time to identify, understand, 
and meet this client’s need.” 

With regard to “inaccessibility” to treat- 
ment, we should consider that a request for 
help need not necessarily be made in so many 
words. It often comes by implication or non- 
verbally, rather than in the form of an 
explicit demand. It may even appear under 
the guise of denial of a problem, or a verbal 
rejection of help. Consider the case of twelve- 
year-old Billy: 

He came to us after numerous unsuccessful foster 
home placements, followed by an institutional place- 
ment where he nearly succeeded in setting fire to a build- 
ing. When his therapy was interrupted by a turnover in 
staff and he learned that I would be his new therapist, 
he sought me out. During our first session together, he 


asked whether I could get him out of this place and into 
a foster-home. At the same time he protested that it was 
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not his fault that he’d been removed from foster homes 
in the past, and anyone who said it was his fault was a 
liar! 

In effect, was he not asking for help in 
handling his overwhelming feelings of guilt, 
rejection, and inadequacy arising from re- 
peated foster home failures? 

The possibility of motivating the client or 
patient to request help should not be over- 
looked. The question arises, too, whether 
this general principle that a request for help 
is a prerequisite for the giving of help is 
applicable to children. We believe that it is. 
For a number of reasons we do not, as arule, 
attempt to begin individual psychotherapy 
with a child immediately upon his admission. 
By delaying therapy for a while, the child is 
given an opportunity to find his way around 
in his new environment, and the staff has an 
opportunity to observe and become ac- 
quainted with him. 


A Child Demands Therapy 

Usually it is not long before he discovers 
that other children are getting something he 
does not get and he begins to ask for therapy 
—even demands it. The following incident 
will illustrate this: 


Billy was selected to go on an all-day trip which re- 
sulted in his missing his regular appointment with me. 
His room-mate, Charlie, who does not yet have a 
therapist, had wanted to go on the trip. It was pointed 
out to him that since he had been rather upset lately, 
perhaps he should wait until another time. Charlie de- 
cided that, as long as Billy would not be here for his 
appointment with me, he might as well avail himself of 
my time. 

He openly made known his intentions in the presence 
of the group mother. She (in an example of informal 
communication) advised me of what had happened, so 
I was not completely surprised when Charlie arrived at 
my door at Billy’s appointed time. He was politely in- 
sistent upon my seeing him, and I just couldn’t turn him 
away. I told him he could come in and visit with me for 
a while, explaining that it wouldn’t really be “therapy,” 
which is a long-term continuing process. 

He chatted amicably for a while and indicated he 
realized a new therapist would be joining the staff soon 
and he would be able to begin therapy. He asked to play 
with some of the toys in my office, and after about 
twenty minutes, suggested he should be getting back to 
class and thanked me for seeing him. Later in the day, 
he boasted to other boys and the group mother that he 
had “had therapy.” When the group mother exclaimed 
CHILD WELFARE - 
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in surprise, ‘““You did! What happened?,” Charlie 
quipped, “I don’t have to tell you what I doin therapy!” 


No doubt our brief meeting did have some 
therapeutic value for Charlie, and we might 
call it therapy 





or instant therapy, perhaps? 


Therapy and Other Areas of Program 

Charlie’s remark about discussing with 
others what happens in therapy brings out 
some other aspects of the relationship be- 
tween therapy and other areas of the treat- 
ment program. One of these is the confiden- 
tiality of the child’s relationship with the 
therapist. He is not answerable to others for 
his behavior in therapy nor is he bound to 
secrecy as is the therapist. The child is free 
to speak outside about his experiences in 
therapy. 

Another point is the element of permis- 
siveness. Generally speaking, the therapy 
session provides a more permissive atmos- 
phere than is found in the environment at 
large. We believe that excessive permissive- 
ness can be as damaging to a child as exces- 
sive rigidity, that a child seeks and finds 
security in reasonable and consistent limita- 
tions and controls. We try, therefore, to 
provide for each child the amount of limita- 
tion and control he is able to accept. Failure 
to recognize the child’s need for controls 
usually results in his asking for them throug! 
unacceptable behavior. In the therapy situa- 
tion, too, there are some necessary limitations 
and restrictions. For example, the child is not 
permitted to endanger himself or the thera- 
pist, and deliberate and wanton destruction 
is prohibited. 

Some children will present the same per- 
sonality and behavior picture in therapy as 
in other areas of the environment. In other 
cases, the self that the child presents in 
therapy is quite different from the self he 
shows, for example, in school or in the 
leisure-time program; that is, his behavior in 
a one-to-one relationship is quite different 
from his behavior in a group situation. Be- 
cause of his closeness and emotional involve- 
ment with the child, the therapist may easily 
adopt a distorted view of him unless he 
keeps himself posted on the child’s progress 
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through communication with other staff 
members, and through first-hand observa- 
tion outside the therapy session. 

Often more is accomplished in an unsched- 
uled meeting with a child in a moment of 
crisis—a crushing defeat or a fit of temper— 
than in a number of regularly scheduled 
office sessions. Again, it may be only through 
observations by others of a child’s behavior 
immediately before and after a therapy ses- 
sion that the therapist can realize the full 
significance to the child of movement in the 
therapeutic relationship, as well as of the 
materials dealt with in therapy. 


Summary 

These, then, are but a few of the many 
considerations involved in the full utilization 
of the knowledge and skills of various helping 
professions in a residential treatment setting 
for children. Psychotherapy is but one of 
several components in such a program. The 
effective use of all of them requires clear and 
realistic goals, reached through a group 
process, with final approval by a responsible 
director. 

Flexibility is needed both in revising goals 
from time to time and in modifying proposed 
means of achieving them. A degree of per- 
missiveness is desirable both in psychother- 
apy and in other phases of treatment, yet we 
must not fear to impose the kind of realistic 
limitations from which children derive a 
sense of security. Both formal and informal 
communication among staff members is es- 
sential for their own mutual support as well 
as for consistency of treatment for the child. 
While we often will have to be satisfied with 
only limited successes, we must be careful 
not to abandon our treatment efforts too 
readily on the basis of the child’s seeming 
inaccessibility to treatment. 

® 
New League Member 
By vote of the Board of Directors, the following 


agency was admitted to full League membership in 
November 1958: 


Edgewood 

The San Francisco Protestant Orphanage 
Vicente at 29th Avenue 

San Francisco 16, California 

Donald D. Dowling, Executive Director 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


50TH — ANNIVERSARY — 1959 
Master of Social Work 


A graduate two-year program in preparation for 


casework or group work practice in all fields of 
social work. 


Advanced Curriculum Certificate 
A third year program in administration, casework, 
community organization, group work, research, 
supervision or teaching. Open to experienced social 
workers with a Master's degree in Social Work. 


Doctor of Social Work 


A doctoral program offering the Opportunity to 
develop scholarly and professional competence for 
leadership in social work. Open to the experienced 
social worker with a Master of Social Work degree. 
Advanced Curriculum credits applicable. 


F yeeal ’ Lshl 
wnanctal grants available 


Address: DR. MARGARET E. BISHOP 
Director of Admissions 
University of Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work 

2410 Pine St., Phila. 3, Pa. 







SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 


Programs Leading to the Degree 
Master of Social Science 
8 
Plan A Curriculum—Three summer sessions in 


study on the Smith campus and two winter ses- 
sions in field work in selected agencies or clinics 


Plan B Curriculum—Two summer sessions and 
one winter session designed for applicants who 
have had substantial professional experience or 
previous graduate work 


Academic Year Opens June 24, 1959 
ae 


Program of Advanced Study (Third Year) Leading 


to Diploma—To prepare for practice, super- 
vision, and teaching 


July 29, 1959 to July 28, 1960 
a 


For further information write to 


Tue Director Cottece Harr & 
Northampton, Massachusetts on 
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CHILDREN IN THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE FAMILY® | 


Ernest F. Witte 


Executive Director 
Council on Social Work Education 


Generatty when we speak of children in 
public assistance we refer chiefly to those 
receiving Aid to Dependent Children.' 

Stated simply and directly, the intent of 
the Congress in providing care for the de- 
pendent child under eighteen, deprived of 
parental support, was to see that these chil- 
dren had the opportunity to grow up in a 
way that would most likely insure their 
development into responsible citizens. There 
is a lot of stubborn American conviction 
underlying this Congressional declaration of 
policy. We firmly believe that children have 
the best chance to grow into healthy adult- 
hood in their own family and community if 
given an opportunity to get a basic educa- 
tion, and to develop moral standards.? 

ADC payments are made in behalf of the 
child; the welfare of the adult in any ADC 
family as far as the objectives of this pro- 
gram are concerned is a subsidiary issue. 
I stress this because all too often it is for- 
gotten in the criticism sometimes directed 
at this program. This is not to say that the 
adult charged with the care of the child is 
unimportant—far from it—but that the 
child is the focus of our concern. 


The Importance of ADC 


On the basis of any standard yet proposed, 
the ADC program is more significant than 


* Given at the Bulletin Civic Service Conference, 
Philadelphia, on October 27, 1958. (Condensed) 

1But let us not forget the many children getting 
another form of public assistance called general assist- 
ance or relief, in which standards are generally less ade- 
quate and care even more uncertain than in Aid to 
Dependent Children. If we are really concerned about 
all children we will want to be aware also of the more 
than one million children under eighteen years of age 
drawing monthly insurance benefits because of the death 
of their father. Many of them are also in need of help 
beyond the financial. 

2This does not mean that there are no instances 
where for the child’s good he should be removed from 
his own home. 
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nity 


Dr. Witte discusses the responsibility of a commu- 
‘ toward its children who need ADC. 


all other child welfare programs combined. 
This statement is not an exaggeration nor is 
it made to belittle other programs. Here are 
a few facts for emphasis: 


July 1958 Figures (latest available to me): 


729,385 ADC Families 
2,095,090 Children in These Families 
642,511 Guardians (including parents) 


This is 314 per cent of all children in the 
United States eighteen years and under, or 
about thirty children out of each one thou- 
sand in the population. Annual expenditures 
were at the rate of $888,000,000. 

Based on recent studies of the problems 
present in ADC cases, it is evident that in no 
other welfare program is there a greater 
number and variety of more difficult prob- 
lems than in this program. The complexity 
and number of their problems will increase 
with time, for these are the residual families. 
Therefore anyone interested in children and 
in the future well being of this nation must of 
necessity be concerned with the children on 
public assistance. 

A brief look at certain of the changing and 
current characteristics of the ADC family 
will immediately suggest the inevitability of 
the prevailing problems. 

Originally the great majority of the chil- 
dren provided for in this program were 
fatherless. But by early 1956, statistics 
showed that the father was dead in only one 
family in seven among those getting ADC 
grants. In about one-fourth of the families 
the father is incapacitated; in over half he is 
absent from the home because of divorce, 
separation, desertion, or because he was not 
married to the mother. In more than two- 
thirds of these families the mother was the 
only parent in the home and the average 
family included from two to three children 
with a median age of nine years. 

We are all aware of the growing volume of 
negative criticism of ADC. The attention 
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which this program gets varies somewhat 
according to the importance and interest of 
other headline news; but I think it is a fair 
conclusion, based upon the restrictive, not to 
say punitive action of a number of state legis- 
latures, the current newspaper exposés, and 
the attitudes expressed by the general public 
in letters to the press, that this program of 
aid to children is losing popular support. In 
discussing the situation with a national child 
welfare leader recently, I was shocked to 
hear him say that we might have to reconcile 
ourselves to abandoning this program be- 
cause of its difficulties. He suggested that 
perhaps we should be looking for alternative 
ways of providing care for the children in 
public assistance families. Perhaps you can 
suggest such alternatives! 

To those really interested in the welfare of 
children, it is frustrating that so much of the 
public discussion (usually fostered by news- 
papers or magazines) is so sensational that 
the core issue of the welfare of children is lost 
or the discussion is centered on fraud. This 
seldom contributes much to a better public 
understanding of the basic questions of pub- 
lic policy involved in this program. 


Criticisms of ADC Program 


What are the major areas of public concern 
with the ADC program? There seem to be 
two main criticisms: first, that it increases 
dependency by making it unnecessary for 
able bodied women to take gainful employ- 
ment. 

This is certainly a basic purpose, but to 
help the child rather than the mother. 


You may have read about the case of a thirty-eight- 
year-old mother of seven children living on the out- 
skirts of her community and getting a one hundred 
dollar ADC grant plus $166.20 social insurance, provid- 
ing a total of $33.25 a month or eight dollars a week per 
person. After winning a small car, which she planned to 
use, she was given a choice of giving it up or losing her 
ADC grant. She now has been offered a job and her 
seventeen-year-old son is going to work in a pool hall to 
get the family off ADC. 


Is this sound public policy? Is this what we 
want for these children? Why are we so 
narrow and punitive in situations like this? 
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Is a little comfort for a widow with seven 
children trying to feed and clothe and pro- 
vide other essentials for each of them on 
eight dollars a week too much to expect? 
Doesn’t she need some encouragement be- 
yond a grudgingly given assistance check? 
(Fortunately the public in this situation was 
more generous than the welfare department.) 

I am not in favor of creating or encourag- 
ing dependency, but I am aware that, al- 
though we were told all during the depression 
years that we were creating helpless de- 
pendents, when jobs became 
people were eager to work. 

True there are farmers who cheat on acre- 
age allotments, and people who cheat on in- 
come tax reports, and some who claim public 
assistance when they are not entitled to it, 
but we do not condemn a whole program or 
forget its primary objectives because human 
beings are human. 


available 


The second major concern of its critics is 
that ADC encourages immorality. This, ac- 
cording to them, takes place in a number of 
ways: by encouraging family breakup; by 
encouraging illegitimacy (This is a particu- 
larly telling argument in the South where it 
is related to racial and religious issues); and 
by relieving family responsibility. 

These are serious and disturbing charges. 
It is true that an increasing number of ADC 
families have a divorced, separated or de- 
serting father, but this is true of families 
throughout the United States. Could it be 
that ADC is a reflection of the situation in 
family life generally, although the impact 
upon this most economically insecure group 
of families may be greater than among other 
family groups? Itis also true that an increasing 
number of ADC families have an increasing 
number of illegitimate children. However, the 
number of children in the general population 
born out of wedlock doubled between 1938 
and 1954. 

I do want to raise a few questions which 
I hope will stimulate some thought. Is it 
likely: 

that individuals having illicit relations are influenced 


in the slightest by the fact that there is an ADC 
program? 
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that women in ADC families are influenced to have 
illegitimate children because each child may add some 
eight dollars per week to their ADC income? 


that it is abnormal, considering the economic and 
social status generally accorded Negroes in our popula- 
tion, that the number of illegitimate births among 
Negroes and, therefore, the number getting ADC sup- 
port, is likely to be higher than for the white population? 

that the solution to the problem of illegitimacy is the 
jailing of unmarried mothers or discontinuing ADC 
after the second illegitimate child (as some states now 


do)? 


If you think the implication of these ques- 
tions is that ADC should not be given, what 
do you propose to do with the children? Shall 
we abandon them, as some states already 
have? 


What We As Citizens Can Do 


We as citizens can do a number of things 
to insure better and more adequate services 
to children in public assistance families. 

We can inform ourselves, our neighbors, friends, 


church and club associates about services for these 
children in our communities. 


We need to know the extent of the need, 
the standards of financial assistance pro- 
vided, how many families any one case- 
worker is expected to serve, the adequacy of 
existing legislation governing this program. 
We also need to be aware of the difficult 
problems encountered by staff attempting to 
achieve the objectives of the program. 

Social workers must be more frank with 
citizens in telling them the real facts about 
this program, however unpleasant. They 
must seek help and advice with respect to 
these troublesome questions and not wait for 
them to explode or be dragged into public 
view, often in a biased way. Many of the 
problems are matters of public policy, not 
just of professional concern, so that citizens 
in general should and must be involved in 
their resolution. 


We can insist upon more adequate standards of finan- 
cial care so that the true purpose of the program has 
some chance of success. 


Why, for example, should Congress provide 
a less generous matching formula for ADC 
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than for the other categories of assistance? 
How can we justify an average of $7.50 per 
child in one state and up to forty-five dollars 
in another? 


We can insist that public welfare departments have 
all the well-prepared staff needed to carry out the 
intent of the law. 


This is not an easy or short-term task 
under present circumstances, but it is a key 
one. Which of us feels adequate, even with 
all the professional education available, to 
cope with the abandoned mother, the re- 
jected child, the girl abused by her own 
father, and the many other complicated 
problems that arise. 

Only 2 per cent of public assistance work- 
ers have a degree in social work and only 
15 per cent have had any professional social 
work preparation. Twenty-five per cent have 
not completed undergraduate work in college 
and yet are called upon to deal with some of 
the most difficult of all human relations. 
Each of the workers is asked to serve up to 
four hundred families. 

Social work has a great responsibility for 
the difference between maintenance of self 
respect and its loss for the millions of individ- 
uals it serves; between the will for self-help 
and its absence in these same people; be- 
tween a childhood spent in a satisfying 
family group or the lack of such an experi- 
ence; between a productive educational op- 
portunity and a haphazard one or none at 
all. And yet, the very conditions established 
in these programs make poor results almost 
inevitable. 


We can insist that the social agencies in our com- 
munities be organized and their services coordinated, to 
meet the needs of the children in public assistance as 
well as possible. 


The facilities organized to serve children 
must be available to this special group. 


Need for Reaching-out Social Work 


We can insist on a more positive, reaching-out type of 
social service which will tackle the more obvious prob- 
lems in these ADC families in the interests of the chil- 
dren. 
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Here is a case which illustrates the type of 
casework needed: 


The hospital pediatrician asked for help with dis- 
charge plans for six-week-old premature twin babies 
who were soon to leave the nursery; there was no social 
data suggestive of any unusual problem. Preliminary 
exploration, through a home visit, revealed a family 
with such a galaxy of problems that one would inevit- 
ably despair of casework being able to offer any solu- 
tions. An 18-year-old dull normal girl, married to a 
cloutish young fellow of 19, had already in four years of 
marriage borne five children whom neither knew how to 
care for. The three children at home ran nude much of 
the time in two overheated and urine-scented rooms 
where dogs and children vied with each other for living 
space while the couple lounged away their time with no 
attempt to cope with any of the essentials of living 
beyond opening cans when hungry and gossiping out of 
the windows with neighbors. Reared by a mother with 
fair homemaking standards who, however, permitted 
continuous impulse gratification without inculcating 
any sense of responsibility, the girl had been married at 
14 to an irresponsible young man who had worked only 
a few days since the marriage. Had the situation been 
known in advance, it obviously would not have been 
assigned to a student for a learning experience in case- 
work. Once the initial survey was done, I had little 
thought that constructive casework on a continuing 
basis would be possible. Most experienced caseworkers 
would have signed off before starting, calling on the 
closest protective agency to take over if one could be 
found. Instead of feeling overwhelmed, the student saw 
a real challenge in the situation and was eager to have 
a go at it. She continued to study and appraise the 
situation more deeply, involved the couple in a surpris- 
ingly meaningful relationship, and soon had them shoot- 
ing with her toward a number of targets, over and 
above the immediate one of getting the babies out of the 
hospital. There was thinking and planning for family 
limitation, action to secure better housing, activity to 
locate needed household items, preparation to refurbish 
the new and large apartment they secured, many kinds 
of goal-directed activity on the couple’s part in contrast 
to the completely haphazard patterns of their previous 
life. 


True much of our difficulty with ADC 
families is due to the inadequate preparation 
of these parents for responsible adulthood— 
a pattern which they are passing on to their 
children (and for which they are not responsi- 
ble). Our only chance to break this cycle of 


3 Ruth Ellen Lindenberg, “Hard to Reach: Client or 
Casework Agency?” National Association of Social 
Workers Journal, Social Work. New York: Vol. 3 
No. 4, October 1958, p. 26. 
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inadequacy is through more competent 


social service. 


Preserving the Individual’s Dignity 

We can insist that these programs be administered in 
a way that will preserve or restore the dignity to which 
every individual and every family is entitled and which 
is essential for achieving the purpose of the program. 
We can help our welfare departments by creating the 
kind of understanding climate which fosters such 
treatment. 


The significance of our attitudes toward, 
and our administration of, these programs 
has been impressed upon me by an unsolic- 
ited letter written by a woman in lowa some 


years ago: 


Back in 1935 I was a twelve-year-old kid and we were 
on relief. There was no hiding this from the other chil- 
dren, because my father went out to work on the WPA 
every day. I think I’d sooner stick my hand in molten 
lead than go through again what I went through on the 
school grounds. I’m glad you are realistic enough to 
know that it can happen. Everybody but you has been 
blissfully ignorant of this aspect of the thing. 

My mother worked 12 hours a day for a dollar a day 
and kept a house full of roomers besides. My father had 
a serious heart ailment. There were good reasons why 
we found ourselves on the relief rolls. It wasn’t laziness. 
After we had been helped a year we were on our own 
and every brother and sister has made good—one 
lawyer, one dentist, one nurse and one teacher and all 
doing well. Actually I know that my family are as good 
as anybody else, and that my parents were good people. 
But deep down in my mind I’ll always feel that we are 
inferior, somehow. I know it’s foolish, but I don’t think 
I can ever forget the names we were called. Children 
often don’t have to mean to be cruel. Sometimes they 
only mean to joke, but their jokes can be more cruel 
than any physical pain. Every time I hear a story about 
WPaAers I feel like hiding somewhere. None of us would 
make fun of a cripple or a blind person, but they think 
nothing of making cheap jokes about people who have 
had financial misfortune. 


The Aid to Dependent Children program 
has accomplished much. I hope you are 
familiar with such studies as Future Citizens 
All; for they help to fortify our conviction 
about the value of this program, and its 
potential for even greater accomplishment. 


4Gordon W. Blackwell and Raymond F. Gould, 
American Public Welfare Association, Chicago, Ill., 1952. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE SUPERVISOR 


Arthur C. Abrahamson 


Assistant Professor of Social Work 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


Ix orver to get definitive information about 
skills required for supervisory positions and 
criteria used for their evaluation, the writer 
did a random investigation among various 
federal, state and local agencies (public and 
private, including public health and mental 
hygiene) throughout the country. In addi- 
tion to studying the criteria developed by 
Federal Civil Service and the Family Service 
Association of America,! I studied four large 
public welfare and child welfare agencies, 
four large urban family service agencies, a 
state mental hygiene department, and a 
state department of health? to determine the 
specific supervisory job classifications, re- 
quirements for various categories of super- 
visory function and staff development pro- 
grams for supervisors. 


Skills Required 

The breakdown of the position classifica- 
tions investigated pointed clearly and con- 
sistently to a specific body of skills needed to 
function responsibly and independently as 
a senior supervisor. Fight identifiable areas 
of skill are observed in workers as demon- 
strated potential before their promotion to 
supervisory positions; these also constitute 
areas of continued growth and development 
after supervisory training. Demonstration of 
skill in establishing and maintaining pur- 
poseful and constructive relationships is re- 
quired before promotion. It then has to be 
practiced with staff groups, volunteers, board 
members and the peer group. 

Secondly, an important supervisory skill 
is enabling individual workers and the staff- 
group to identify and clarify needs or prob- 

1 Family Service Association of America, 4 Guide to 
Classification of Professtonal Positions and Evaluation 
Outlines in a Family Service Agency, 1957. 

2 State or local agencies 1n four eastern, four western, 
and two midwestern states. 
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This is a discussion of the content of training for 
supervision, 


lems; and to move toward achieving profes. 
sionally determined goals as caseworkers or 
group workers. Many supervisors who have 
demonstrated success in helping clients to 
develop self-determined goals have initial 
trouble in transferring this skill to teaching 
and administration. Usually, they can be 
helped to do so by senior supervisors, train- 
ing consultants or administrators. A third 
and closely related skill is learning how to 
control personal feelings and needs while re. 
sponding warmly to staff. 

Fourthly, most agencies expect the super- 
visor to have some skill in social planning, 
although their expectations vary widely in 
degree. Ordinarily the supervisor is not ex- 
pected to demonstrate this until after three 
or more years of supervisory experience. 
A fifth skill in which the growth continuum 
is more easily observable is in administrative 
methods, processes, and procedures. During 
the first year of supervisory experience one 
“gets the feel” of the administrative process, 
becoming oriented to it and helping staff 
with it. During the second year the super- 
visor tends to show an adequate grasp of ad- 
ministrative methods within his agency. 
During the third year he usually becomes 
able to use his knowledge and skills beyond 
his own agency. 

Three other identifiable skills are demon- 
strated in: (1) agency and interagency team- 
work; (2) oral and written communication; 
and (3) the use of scientific method basic to 
research. There was no uniformity of thought 
found, among the agencies sampled, about 
what constituted skill in research; however, 
all agreed that it would involve the engage- 
ment of both direct service workers and 
supervisors in some aspect of research under 
the supervision of one trained in research 
method, or their work in collaborative con- 
sultation with the researcher. 
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The eight enumerated skills are connected 
directly with the teaching and administra- 
tive functions which constitute the bulk of 
the supervisor’s job. Mastery of these pre- 
supposes a learning continuum. 


Learning Continuum for Supervisors 

Educational psychologists and physiolo- 
gists have identified three phases of the 
learning continuum: “reaching out” and 
getting acquainted with new knowledge and 
skills, ““over-reaching,” and finally, synthe- 
sizing and integrating mechanical and intel- 
lectual skills. While agencies generally allow 
for individual differences, most administra- 
tors and consultants believe that supervisors 
should complete this learning within a three- 
to a five-year period. 

There is more certainty about the nature 
of growth during the supervisor’s first year 
than during the remaining years. Slear* and 
others have stressed that the new supervisor 
requires a period of time in which to test out 
the new relationship, to adapt knowledge 
and skill to the supervisory process and to 
handle the normal anxiety that the more 
dificult assignment provokes. During this 
first period the supervisor becomes acquaint- 
ed with a large number of routines and 
harmonizes these with educationally and 
administratively focussed professional con- 
cepts and principles. A number of agencies, 
recognizing the intellectual and emotional 
burdens encountered by new supervisors, 
provide a protected supervisory load, and 
allow more supervisory and consultation 
time with training consultants. 

More pro- 
grams, with clearly defined objectives ob- 


recently supervisor-trainee 
tainable within approximately one year, 
have been developed. Senior training person- 
nel who direct these programs have learned 
through experience that supervisor-trainees, 
like social work students, can absorb only so 
much information during a given period; if 
more is provided after the saturation point 
has been reached regression or blocking 


3 Genevieve “Transition from 


Slear, Worker to 

Supervisor,” Journal of Social Casework, January 1949, 
1.4 

pp. 25-30. 
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occurs. As a result, agencies time and space 
the concentrated periods of workshops and 
institutes, allowing the trainee an oppor- 
tunity to test and use the knowledge gained. 
It is important that all phases of learning be 
recognized, so that attainable objectiy es can 
be formulated for each phase, and the super- 
visor and his seniors can work together to 
fulfill them. 

When the initial period has been success- 
fully completed, the supervisor is better 
equipped to concentrate on the mastery of 
teaching and other educational skills. He 
will have encountered these functions al- 
ready, but as a rule, will not until now have 
been ready to expand and refine them. As 
the supervisor begins to blend the teaching 
with many of the routines, one often sees a 
phase of “over-reaching,” with a noticeable 
imbalance in either of the two directions. 
This is usually a brief period, especially if 
help from senior personnel is readily avail- 
able. In rare cases an almost instantaneous 
these combinations 


positive blending of 


occurs. 


Teaching Resources 

The professional development of the super- 
visor is achieved through intellectual and 
emotional processes which operate through- 
out the learning continuum. The first step is 
the supervisor’s intellectual acquaintance 
with the principles of supervision, based on 
educational and administrative concepts 
and procedures. Senior supervisory or ad- 
ministrative staff may help to acquaint him 
with these, or he may be left to acquire them 
independently. 

The recorded conference between super- 
visor and worker is a rich teaching resource. 
Through such records consultants can help 
the new supervisor to identify the principles 
he has used, or to see how and where he 
failed to apply essential principles. The new 
supervisor will identify some of these auto- 
matically as he reviews his own recording. 
However, the senior supervisor must always 
be ready to point out the essentials which the 
new supervisor has missed, or has applied 
unskillfully. The consultant should have on 
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hand a number of supporting illustrations to 
use with those presented by the new super- 
visor. 

This extra teaching aid enriches the learn- 
ing and points out how knowledge 1s applied 
and transferred in a wide variety of circum- 


stances. As the new supervisor experiences 


positive learning from the consult: int’s rich 
better able to 
develop a fund of pertinent examples for use 


in teaching workers. Where there are several 


store of none ence he will be 


new supervisors, the group conference helps 
the supervisory group to identify concepts 
and principles of supervision as well as to 
assess the related techniques. 

During conferences with the consultant, 
the new supervisor also discusses specific 
problem situations. It is essential that he feel 
the support of his senior in such crises. The 
senior supervisor offers relief by providing a 
comfortable climate in which the new super- 
visor is free to discuss the crisis fully. Some- 
times this alone will dispel enough of the 
anxiety to free the supervisor to handle the 
problem adequately. assistance 
is needed it may be necessary for the senior 
supervisor to help clarify the problem. An 
example of a commonly experienced crisis 
among new supervisors is the first 
with workers. 
such 


When more 


evaluation 
The illustration below shows 
a crisis and how a consultant enabled 


the supervisor to understand the source of 


her problem and thereafter 
constructive in handling it: 


do something 


Miss Barry, a new supervisor, requested an immedi- 
ate conference with the consultant following her first 
evaluation conferences with three workers. She brought 
copies of the written evaluations which indicated both 
positives and limitations in the workers. She felt some- 
thing “had gone amiss” in the conferences but was 
unable to locate the reason for this. Miss Barry plain- 
tively asked whether it was something she had done 
wrong or had failed to do. 

The consultant asked her to give an account of these 
conferences. Miss Barry said that two of the workers 
had reacted to the suddenness of having their limitations 
pointed out to them. Miss Barry hastened to explain 
that she had always considered herself “highly suppor- 
tive,” and had always pointed out the many construc- 
tive points of each worker. 

The consultant asked if Miss Barry herself felt that 
the statement of limitations had been sudden. After a 
moment’s pause, Miss Barry sighed and said she knew 
now these had been sudden and that she had really not 
prepared her workers for looking at areas of needed 
continued growth. She then referred to the earlier train- 
ing conference when the consultant had stressed the im- 
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portance of making part of each supervisory conference 
an evaluation. Miss Barry went on to explain thé it she 
was still in the process of learning how to handle li 
tions in workers and recalled, too, that she E 
through a similar one in handling limitations in clients 
when she was a beginning worker. W cea she had re. 
called her success in quickly ove rcoming the hurdle with 
ess she felt assured that she could now proceed 

itisfactorily with her workers. The consultant con. 
ae but added that should Miss Barry continue to 
feel hesitant about this matter she should 


help. 








ask for his 


Helping Supervisor Gain Insight 

Many supervisors are able to acquire a 
considerable 
dependently. 


amount of self-awareness in- 


The new supervisor is also 
helped to gain insight into his own reactions, 
and how they aid or impede the supervisory 


process. 


The excerpt below shows how the training 


division of a state public assistance depart- 
ment helps new supervisors develop such 
awareness. Before beginning the supervisor- 
trainee assignment in the county offices the 
trainee group meets with the state training 
supervisor and staff for several concentrated 
sessions. The group reconvenes after a period 
of testing out initial experiences in the field, 
and prepares a written assignment covering 
among other points, the following: 


1. What personal qualities do you have which you 
feel will make you a good supervisor? What ones 
do you have which you feel stand in your way in 
considering a supervisory assignment? Do you re 
gard them as serious? How do you think you can 
overcome them? 

2. The social work profession is one involved in help. 
ing people. Cite some instance In your e xpe rience 
where you feel you helped another or where you 
feel another he ‘Ipe od you. 

3. What considerations primarily motivated you to 
move into the field of supervision? 

4, What are your ultimate goals for yourself in the 
social work profession? What are they for yourself 
in the agency? 


Testing Procedures with Workers 

An appreciable amount of learning occurs 
and 
techniques with workers. When he begins to 
see that his procedures bring positive results, 


as the supervisor tests his procedures 


his confidence in his ability to develop fur- 
ther as an able supervisor grows. Confidence 


4U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Social Security Administration, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, “Washington Training of Social Service 
Supervisors,” Current Practices in Staff Training, 
Vol. X, June 1956, pp. 24-25. 
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also increases as he achieves success in han- 
dling supervisory problems with workers in- 
dependently, or with the help of senior 
supervisors and The 


supervisor helps the learner to test proce- 


consultants. senior 
dures and techniques used with supervisees 
by examining with him what he has found to 
be most, and also least, helpful and why. 
The following illustration shows how a con- 
sultant helped a supervisor understand why 
her emphasis on too much outside reading 
had turned out to be relatively ineffective 
with one worker: 

Mrs. Reskin, a new supervisor, brought three recorded 
conferences with a worker who was having difficulty in 
working with resistive mothers. During the first confer 
ence the supervisor had suggested four substantial 
articles on resistance, explaining that these might be 
helpful to the worker. While the conferences continued 
to focus on the subject of resistance the worker dis 
cussed the articles fully with encouragement from the 
supervisor. Mrs. Reskin felt she was not moving ahead 
in helping the worker and asked the consultant's help. 

When the consultant had determined that Mrs. 

Reskin, after re-reading the supervisory records, still 
had no understanding of what might cause the worker's 
learning hurdle, the consultant pointed out that the 
record did not show where either the worker or the 
supervisor had connected the material from the articles 
to the actual cases of resistive mothers. Mrs. Reskin 
then said that now she felt quite certain about where 
the trouble was and identified her failure to help the 
worker apply the knowledge to her clients during the 
supervisory discussions. She agreed to test out the 
hypothesis about the trouble. Two weeks later Mrs. 
Reskin telephoned the consultant to say that she was 
now certain that this had been the cause of the diff 
culty, because the worker was now using the material 
positively in her work with two of the mothers. 
New supervisors, as well as others, will be 
able to determine partially the extent of 
their helpfulness to workers as they begin to 
see how workers use such supervisory assist- 
ance to benefit clients. Such evidences of a 
constructive use of supervisory help facilitate 
learning for both workers and supervisors. 

Learning how to plan for conferences is as 
important for the new supervisor as for the 
beginning worker. The consultant may need 
to reiterate this common need during the 
transition from worker to supervisor. The 
senior supervisor will need to be sensitive, 
however, to the possibility that the super- 
visee may use the conference agenda as a 
defense against meeting crucial supervisory 
problems, just as the new supervisor has to 
be aware that this factor may operate among 
his workers. Such a defense can often be 
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overcome by asking whether there are other 
questions or pressures in addition to those 
covered on the agenda. This offers the super 
Visee an opportunity to bring out the other 
problems with a minimum of pressure. 

The supervisor’s seniors and consultants 
help the beginner to clarify the functional 


and emotional components inherent in the 


supervisory relationship per se. Similarities 
as well as differences between the worker 

chent relationship and the worker—super 
visor relationship are pointed out and ex 
amined. At first the new supervisor may be 
engaged in an internal struggle as these dif 
ferences become clarified; he will need to be 
helped to see that he does not do “casework” 
work” 


though he applies some of the uniformly 


or “group with his worker even 
accepted principles among the direct service 
methods. The time needed to overcome this 
hurdle will depend on the personal maturity 
of the supervisor-learner as well as on the 
skill of the senior. The new supervisor needs 
to feel secure in his relationship with the con 
sultant. He also needs to feel that the con 
sultant is a genuinely helpful person whose 
greater knowledge of supervisory principles 
and techniques can be transmitted to him 
and that he, in turn, can pass it on to his 
workers. 

Professional development is also facilitated 
and continued by the supervisor’s familiarity 
with trends in the 
field of social work. Much of this is acquired 
through perusal of the literature and the 
study of reports; a significant portion of it is 
gleaned through communication with other 
social workers at all levels who operate out- 
side the agency and the community. 


current literature and 


The average supervisor is comfortably 
over the major learning hurdles by, or during, 
the third year of supervisory practice. He 
then progresses more evenly to further syn- 
thesis and integration of the supervisory 
function with its special knowledge and 


skills. 


Criteria for Evaluating Supervisors 


Evaluation is based directly on the effec- 
tiveness with which the supervisor assists in 
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carrying out the objectives of the agency’s 
program, including the way he uses his 
knowledge and skills. The weighting of indi- 
vidual categories varies among agencies and 
among raters. The rater must always be re- 
minded of the learning continuum for super- 
visors in their first three years. 

The seven categories under which most 
supervisors are rated are: 

Direct supervision of staff 

Educational skills and effectiveness 

Administrative skills and effectiveness 

Community relations 

Research 

Attitudes and 

Personal fitness 


Direct supervision of staff includes: estab- 
lishing relationships with workers that are 
stimulating and conducive to their learning; 
assessing workers’ potential, special talent, 
skills, strengths and limitations, total per- 
formance, and continuing function; under- 
standing and accepting the authority role in 
supervision; awareness of own reactions, in- 
cluding the handling of positive and negative 
feelings in the supervisory relationship; de- 
veloping and sustaining staff morale; and 
handling temperamental differences among 
staff. The last two responsibilities are shared 
with the administrator. The new supervisor 
is expected to act at first with assistance 
from his senior and then to become able to 
function with relative independence and 
occasional help. 

Educational skills considered in evaluating 
a supervisor are: formulating accurate educa- 
tional diagnoses of the workers one super- 
vises; assisting the worker in identifying 
casework or group work principles and in 
applying appropriate methods and_ tech- 
niques; teaching methods of job organiza- 
tion; stimulating workers to seek further 
knowledge; leading group discussions,’ and 
teaching skill in staff groups. 

Criteria for administrative 
skill in supervision include: participation in 


evaluating 


planning of assignments; detailed knowledge 
of the total case load; knowledge of workers’ 
functioning in community relations and in 
research; informing seniors about trends in 
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the assigned workers’ loads; evaluating the 
content and method of one’s own supervisory 
practice; accuracy, promptness, clarity, and 
comprehensiveness of written reports; flexi- 
bility in reorganizing work according to 
changing priorities and assignments; use of 
established steps of procedure; observation 
of office routines, work hours, and schedules; 
promptness and regularity in keeping super- 
visory conferences; regularity and accuracy 
of record reading; and appropriate and clear 
delegation of responsibility. 

Kive points are generally included in con- 
sidering attitudes: readiness to identify with 
agency function, to adapt professional prac- 


tice to the agency’s program, to assume | 


leadership, to use authority when needed, 
and to make responsible decisions. 

Personal fitness includes conduct consist- 
ent with agency responsibility; tempera- 
ment; health; adaptability to changing needs 


and program emphases; resourcefulness in, 


meeting problems; initiation of new ideas 
and activities; and creative development of 
ideas, program, policy or procedures. 

The factors mentioned here are useful to 
both the supervisor in his self-appraisal and 
planning for professional development, and 
to senior personnel who are administratively 
responsible for rating and evaluating him. 


Supervisory Development Programs 

The fortunate supervisor will have the 
advantage of carefully planned and _ struc- 
tured supervisory development programs 
which are now a part of some of the larger 
public and private agencies. The programs 
usually open with a statement of training 
objectives and a general preview of the 
schedule, which includes a review of and re- 
orientation to agency structure and agency 
objectives, various definitions and objectives 
of supervision and their implications, and de- 
tailed information about specific features of 
the total supervisory job, including case- 
worker or group worker case loads and job 
assignment. Thereafter there is instruction in 





5 Fileen Blackey has differentiated between educa- 
tional skills and group skills. See Group Leadership in 
Staff Training, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1957, pp. 159-160. 
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principles of learning and speed in learning, 
as well as in specific supervisory tools and 
the place of supervision in administration. 
Workshop periods deal with the common, 
specific problems which arise in the super- 
yisor—worker relationship, such as_ limit 
setting, disciplining, and helping the difficult 
worker. Discussion, lectures, films, role- 
playing, and special reading and written as- 
signments are also utilized. A few programs 
now emphasize educational principles and 
skills in selecting and using records for group 
teaching. 

A number of agencies staff their own super- 
visory training programs, using occasional 
outside leadership for special subject matter. 
A few agencies invite participation from 
schools of social work. In the latter instance 
it is important that the objectives of the pro- 
fessional school and those of agency training 
be clearly differentiated. In many agencies 
attendance at conferences, institutes and 
courses in supervision given at schools of 
social work is a part of the supervisory de- 
velopment program; in some cases special 
educational leave is awarded for this purpose. 

Where there are no formal supervisory 
training programs the supervisor must seek 
out resources for such growth independently. 
Help from administrators and other con- 
sultants is periodically available. Rather 
than “how-to-do-it” instruction in super- 
vision, all social workers can profit by learn- 
ing more about diagnostic and treatment 
procedures, individual and group behavior, 
legislative and other developments, learning 
theory, and the like. 

Research into causation and experimenta- 
tion with treatment programs and techniques 
are in their infancy; therefore, it is the re- 
sponsibility of a// social workers, regardless 
of job classification and seniority, to become 
acquainted with new developments and new 
findings. We can do this by keeping abreast 
of a wide range of literature, by attending 
institutes where this information is dissem- 
inated, and by taking courses not only in 
schools of social but 


academic departments within colleges and 


work also in other 


universities. I believe that colleges of educa- 
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tion in both small communities and urban 
centers have much to offer supervisors and 
administrators who are astute enough to 
translate the knowledge into workable con- 
cepts for daily practice. 

Communication with other supervisors, 
caseworkers, and group workers is another 
valuable resource for supervisory develop- 
ment. Much can be gained through sharing 
the experiences, practices and thinking of 
others, not only in our own field but also in 
allied professions. 


Summary 


A crude sampling of job classifications 
among public and private agencies in the 
east, west, and midwest indicates greater 
clarity about the nature and extent of vari- 
ous supervisory positions than existed five or 
ten years ago. The breakdown of the various 
tasks in supervision clearly indicates the 
knowledge and skills needed. It is also more 
clearly recognized that such knowledge and 
skill is acquired over a period of three to 
five years. 

All professional development, whether 
casework, group work, community organiza- 
tion, research, administration, or supervision 
is a continuous process. The greater burden 
of the learning and orientation task, how- 
ever, is carried within the first two years of 
supervisory practice. The supervisor is in the 
best position to proceed with his professional 
development by using a combination of edu- 
cational and other professional resources from 
both inside and outside his agency. 4 

The rapid increase in our population and 
the greater demands for all kinds of social 
services, on this continent and elsewhere, 
compel agencies to step up their total train- 
ing programs. At present we are not meeting 
needs on all staff levels. Unless something is 
done quickly, the social agencies will find 
themselves in an even more serious dilemma 
within the next ten or fifteen years. Visionary 
planning has to be projected beyond the 
fiscal calendars! The continuation and ex- 
pansion of training programs for supervisory 
development is now a compelling and an 
urgent necessity. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Experiment with Child Welfare Aides* 


To acquaint college seniors with the pos- 
sibilities of employment in public child wel- 
fare and to test their aptitude for this 
service, the Child Welfare Division of the 
Texas Department of Public Welfare invited 
college students to participate in an experi- 
mental project during the summer session 
preceding their senior year. 

The idea remained in the discussion phase 


for several months. After some inquiries of 
other agencies which have used this form of 


initiated contact with colleges having under- 
graduate courses slanted toward social work, 
it was used as a screening device to keep the 
number of applicants in balance with the 
possible fifteen child welfare aide positions 
which would probably be available. 

Letters requested that instructors refer 
to this department students who might be 
interested in case aide employment for the 
summer of 1958. The letter included a com- 
plete description of the job, xy ry and travel 
expenses which would be paid. Job specifica- 
tions and definitions were included along 
with the dates of the proposed employment. 
The instructors were also informed that a 
member of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare staff would interview the recommended 
students on the campus. These letters and 
the contacts with the case aides indicate that 
they had many other duties during the 
actual experience which were outside the 
child welfare aide specifications. 

The following qualifications were set up 
for the position of child welfare aide: success- 
ful completion of three years of college work 
amounting to ninety accredited hours or its 
equivalent; and enrollment i in the next full 
term available after the completion of the 
child welfare aide assignment, showing intent 
to complete the prescribed curriculum leading 
to the award of a bachelor’s degree; a passing 
rating in an oral interview demonstrating 
intellectual curiosity, an essentially healthy 
personality, concern for people, the ability to 
work with people on several social levels, and 
willingness to accept supervision and instruc- 
tions regarding procedures. Indication of an 
interest in social work and of some intention 
to pursue work and study in the child welfare 
field upon graduation is also required. 


* From a summary of an experiment in the employ- 
ment of child welfare aides during the summer of 1958, 
submitted by Miss Rosalind Giles, Director, Child 
Welfare Division State Office, Texas, to All Regional 
Service Supervisors, Regional Licensing Supervisors and 
Unit Supervisors. 
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Upon receipt of a list of recommended 
students, regional service and licensing su. 
pervisors were informed that the program 
had become a reality since the Regional 


Representative of the U.S. Children’s Bu. ' 


reau had endorsed the use of Federal Child 
Welfare Service Funds for payment of — 
and travel for child welfare aides. A job 
classification outline was sent to the super- 
visors, with a request that they notify the 
state which offices could accept a child wel. 
fare aide. Other details regarding summary 
of summer program, dates when the aides 
will be coming, and possible use of cars by 
the aides were included. 

Most of the fourteen students who quali- 
fied for child welfare aide positions had 
gained their interest in social work through 
sociology courses at their college or univer- 
sity. The oral interview rev ealed that most 
of them had previous experience in working 
with children, either as baby-sitters or in 
church or recreation groups. Several had 
been members, while in college, of activity 
groups which dealt with children. Others had 
had some experience in caring for children; 
a few mentioned experience in caring for 
younger siblings. 

At the close of the summer’s work the case 
aides met to help the agency evaluate the 
experiment. The supervisors submitted their 
evaluation of the program to the state office. 
The supervisors were enthusiastic on the 
whole. The case aides too had positive reac- 
tions. On the basis of all this discussion, sug- 
gestions were made for improving the pro- 
gram, such as giving the next group of case 
aides a mimeographed list of activities which 
the current group had been engaged in, to 
help the new aides know what might be 
expected of them; using this experience to 
re-examine the supervision in order to make 
it more helpful; re-examining the nature of 
the activity which a case aide might best 
carry. Most of the supervisors felt that the 
case aides would make fine permanent mem- 
bers of the staff. 

It is understandable that as a new pro- 
gram the experience will have to be evalu- 
ated in terms of what can and what cannot 
be expected of such young people without 
training, and also how much orientation and 
supervision they will need. It is however 
interesting to note that of sixty-seven stu- 
dents referred by the various colleges and 
universities, thirty -five were interviewed by 
staff members of the department; of these 
seven were expected to be accepted : as perma- 
nent child welfare employees while fourteen 
were accepted as aides. 
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READERS’ FORUM 


A Comment on Adoption Consultation 
Services 
To the Editor: 

The letter of O. K. and May B. Sherwin 
in the October Cuttp WELFARE regarding 
the need for adoption consultation services 
certainly indicates that there is a problem, 
but I personally doubt that its solution lies 
in setting up a network of consultation 
centers, among whose primary purposes 
would be repairing the damaged public re- 
lations of much 
sounder approach, I believe, would be to 
improve adoption agency practice and public 
relations. Certainly angry and _ bewildered 


adoption agencies. A 


clients of adoption agencies need a chance to 
talk about their adoption problems with 
someone who cares, but I cannot see that this 
“someone” should be a worker in a consulta- 
tion center rather than an adoption worker 
in the agency to which the couple is known. 

I don’t know whether or not it is true, as 
the Sherwins say, that “‘few agencies feel any 
responsibility for the couples they cannot 
use.” It is not true of my own agency. But 
even if it were generally true, which I doubt. 
the answer is still improved adoption agency 
practice rather than an additional agency 
structure to repair the defects in established 
agency service. The Johnsons and the Grays 
should be able to get the answers to their 
questions from the agencies to which they 
have applied. 

Part of the trouble is that just having the 
answers will rarely be completely satisfying 
to clients if their need to fulfll themselves in 
parenthood must continue to be frustrated 
because of various realities. Some, although 
not all, of the hostility focused on adoption 
agencies is the product of this basic frustra- 
tion, a part of which we must recognize as 
inevitable. The problem is not solely one of 
interpretation, and I venture to say that if 
the adoption consultation services were set 
up, they would one day become the focus of 
almost as much hostility as the established 
adoption agencies, if all they could produce 
were logical explanations and personal ac- 
ceptance, but not children for adoption. 
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However, it is also true that there is prob- 
ably a great deal of room for improvement 
in the public relations of adoption agencies, 
and particularly in their approach to the 
client whose need they cannot meet through 
placement of a child. Better and more com- 
plete information can be given to the public 
on who the children needing homes are, and 
on the pertinent factors of supply and de- 
mand. To the applicants with whom we do 
not place a child, we can still give our under- 
standing of his problem and our acceptance 
of him as an individual. We can try to use 
our skills as social workers in such a manner 
that fewer people will be left angry and be- 
wildered and more and more will have found 
the contact a helpful one, even if it does not 
produce a child for adoption. 

There is probably also a need for a certain 
shift in emphasis on the part of some adop- 
tion agencies from an exclusive concern with 
the child available for adoptive placement to 
a broadened interest which would include not 
only services to the child but also services to 
his own parents, childless couples, and a con- 
cern with adoption as a social phenomenon, 
including adoption legislation. There seems 
to me no inherent reason why this broadened 
concept of be included 
within the structure of existing agencies. In- 


function cannot 
deed I believe most agencies are gradually 
shifting in this direction. 

I think Mr. and Mrs. have 
directed attention to a serious question, and 
in a most constructive manner, even if I 
don’t agree with their solution. As they 
themselves point out, such consultation 
services would have to be housed, staffed and 
financed and probably, in the end, coor- 
dinated with each other and with adoption 
agencies, and the coordinating bodies would 
then have to be staffed and financed in turn. 
If adoption agency resources of money and 
staff time are too limited to do anything 
more than find homes for the children in their 
care, as the Sherwins state, it seems much 
wiser to put the money and effort that might 
go into the consultation centers into enabling 
adoption agencies to provide a more ade- 
quate service in the first place. 

EMANUEL H. Fox, Director 


Division of Foster Home Care & Adoption Service 


NYC Dept. of Welfare 


Sherwin 
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Microfilming Adoption Records 


In recent years there has been increasing interest in 
microfilming adoption records as a means of conserving 
storage space. The letter below is a typical request for 
help with planning such a program. Have you had any 
experience with the preparation or use of microfilmed 
adoption records? If so, will you write us about it? 


To the Editor: 


We are writing to ask for information 
which you might have about the experience 
of agencies in using microfilmed adoption 
records. The number of adoption petitions 
from agency and independent placements are 
averaging 1600 per year and in accordance 
with the law, all petitions are kept in locked 
files in the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare. Storage space has become a problem 
and will be increasingly so unless some plans 
are made to change present practices. On 
receipt of the second application or petition, 
the prior record is reviewed by professional 
staff. 

We are concerned that the best plans be 
made and procedures devised to conserve 
staff time and energy and provide safekeep- 
ing of records in accordance with legal re- 
quirements and availability of space within 
the Department. Although you are not fa- 
miliar with our particular setting, we are 
asking for any suggestions which might guide 
us in our planning. Perhaps you could sug- 
gest state departments of public welfare 
which might share some of their experiences 
in the preparation and use of microfilmed 
adoption records which we might write. 

We appreciate your cooperation. 


“Proceedings for the 1958 Nebraska 
Association of Child Care Institutions” 
Now Available 


They include material on ‘““The Teamwork Approach 
of Institutional Care of Children,” ““What the House- 
parent Brings to the Child-Care Institutional Team,” 
“What the Administrator and Other Professions Bring 
to the Child Centered Institutional Team,” and “The 
Place of the Child-Caring Institution in the Total 
Child Welfare Field.” 


These proceedings would prove valuable to the per- 
sonnel of the institutions in your state. They can be 
ordered for $1.20 from Mr. Leroy H. Jones, Director, 
Lutheran Children’s Home, Fremont, Nebraska. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Rehabilitation: A Community Challenge, by 
W. Scott Allen. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1958. $5.75. 


W. Scott Allen presents an old subject 
with a new approach. More than any other 
text on rehabilitation, this book outlines in 
ABC order the development of the concepts, 
size of the problem, tools used, kinds of pro. 
fessional practitioners who make up the 
“team,” structure of the rehabilitation cen. 
ter, use of the sheltered workshop, methods 
for evaluation of work, problems of voca- 
tional placement, economic values of reha- 
bilitation, and social laws involved. More 
than just a primer, however, it discusses 
organization aspects of setting up rehabilita- 
tion services, methods of surveying the 
needs, obtaining the backing, measuring the 
costs, and setting goals for the future. 

While Allen agrees that rehabilitation may 
be described in broad concept as: “‘making a 
person aware of his potential and then pro- 
viding him with the means of obtaining that 
potential,” he emphasizes a more specific 
description of rehabilitation services as they 
are presently conceived, as a specialized pro- 
gram for “restoration of the handicapped to 
the fullest physical, mental, social, voca- 
tional and economic usefulness of which they 
are capable.” He includes in his definition 
what many persons today 
habilitation, 


refer to as 


“not restoring, but achieving independence, self-care 
and work potential in the first instance; as for example, 
in the child born blind or with cerebral palsy.” 


As he points out, it is significant for the 
field of rehabilitation as well as for child 
welfare that many individuals with physical 
handicaps and chronic disease conditions are 
children. In a recent survey in Kansas City, 
for example, 39 percent of those for whom 
rehabilitation was feasible were under eight- 
een. It is also significant that a large propor- 
tion of the parents of children in the Aid to 
Dependent Children program are ill or dis- 
abled, and that many of these might be 
helped to some level of greater self-sufficiency 
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or even to return to the labor market. In the 
chapter on economic values of rehabilitation 
Allen refers to a California experiment in- 
volving seventy-three parents of ADC chil- 
dren, which resulted in the rehabilitation of 
these parents and the removal of 300 persons 
from the relief rolls, at a cost of less than the 
total amount which would have been ex- 
pended for their public assistance in a five- 
month period. 

The book’s implied theme is that it is not 
necessary to accept as a pathetic finality the 
handicapped child or adult completely de- 
pendent upon the community, seemingly 
without hope for other than a custodial 
future. So much has been developed through 
modern rehabilitation methods that demon- 
strate graphically the possibility of increas- 
ing the adaptability of “handicapped” hu- 
man beings, particularly in starting handi- 
capped children on the road to emotional, 
social, and vocational maturity. But there 
are still too many instances in which, having 
brought a child to maximum utilization of 
his handicapped limb, the orthopedist, the 
family, the child welfare agency and the 
community are satisfied to accept him for the 
rest of his life as a cripple. The procedures of 
specialized training in a rehabilitation center 
which would efforts of the 
teacher together with those of the physical 


marshal the 


therapist, vocational counselor, social worker, 
psychologist—all under adequate medical 
supervision—are too rarely made available. 

A point which is made more clearly in this 
book than in other texts on rehabilitation 
which I have seen is the special effect which 
is achieved through coordination of a variety 
of professional services in the rehabilitation 
effort. Four professional elements must be 
integrated for an adequate rehabilitation or 
habilitation effort. There must be a con- 
certed approach to the medical, social, voca- 
tional and psychological services. Allen de- 
scribes “teamwork” as having a flavor in 
rehabilitation unlike that of any other set- 
ting. This reviewer’s experience in child wel- 
fare, child guidance, and rehabilitation bears 
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this out. It is unwise and unsafe to assume 
that methods of working together which al- 
ready exist satisfactorily for services to chil- 
dren will, without some additional organiza- 
tion along the lines described by Allen, serve 
to carry on rehabilitation. Also, the role of 
the patient or client is a special one in reha- 
bilitation, whether a child or an adult is 
being served. 

The adequate carrying out of such a ven- 
ture requires a specialized program. It is 
insufficient, as Allen makes clear, to assume 
that because rehabilitation is a desired or 
worthwhile goal, it can be achieved without 
special provision for it. The organization of 
programs for taking handicapped children or 
adults and returning them to a greater meas- 
ure of self-sufficiency requires professional 
personnel, teamwork facilities and an inte- 
gration of services that are not usually found 
in communities which do not have specialized 
rehabilitation programs. However, these can 
be developed in almost every place where the 
need exists. 

Rehabilitation can easily become a catch- 
all term, and many programs concerned with 
the adjustment, growth and development of 
children can be so labeled. But this misses 
the point of Scott Allen’s book, and would 
lose an extremely valuable resource which is 
becoming more widely recognized as a neces- 
sity rather than a luxury throughout the 
world. Child welfare workers, in particular, 
should be conscious of the problems of inter- 
pretation with which rehabilitation workers 
have to deal: how to explain to communities 
that the dollar expended today will have 
returns at a later date. They should be 
cognizant, too, of the growing need for 
rehabilitation resources. While the focus of 
concern of many communities is on the 
increasing problems of the aged, we should 
not lose sight of the fact that longevity has 
been increased at both ends of the spectrum, 
and because of better medical care many 
more children live today than would have 
lived in earlier years. Unfortunately many 
of these children, like many of our aged, 
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must live with handicaps and disabilities. 
Anything that can be done towards increas- 
ing their chances for “normal” living should 
be put to use. 

It seems to me that of all the fields of 
social endeavor, those concerned with serv- 
ices to children should be most insistent that 
the greatest contribution to the future of our 
children who are handicapped, or who have 
handicapped parents, can be made through 
use of the rehabilitation concepts and pro- 
grams so adequately described in this book. 


Bertram J. Buack 


Executive Director 
Altro Health and Rehabilitation Services, Inc., NYC 


Child Psychiatry, Third Edition, by Leo Kanner, 
M.D. Charles C Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, 
Illinois. 752 pages. Price $8.50. 

This new edition is fundamentally the 
same as the 1948 edition except for some 
references and typographical changes, and 
two short chapters on pharmacological ad- 
juvants and separation anxiety. It retains 
the logical organization, and the lucid and 
practical discussions of problems that have 
appealed to the host of workers who have 
used Child Psychiatry as a daily reference 
since its original printing in 1935. 

The book begins with the early back- 
ground of child psychiatry when behavior 
symptoms were regarded mainly as the re- 
sult of neurological diseases or malforma- 
tions. It traces the development of the 
modern approach through the theories of 
Kraepelin, Freud, Adolph Meyer, Anna 
Freud and the corresponding development 
of child guidance clinics, children’s courts, 
visiting teachers and special schools, to- 
gether with the development of education 
of the public through the mental hygiene 
organization. 

The ensuing chapters deal with the devel- 
opment of personality in childhood and the 
factors that result in normal or pathological 
development, such as age, early socialization 
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experiences, physical factors, intelligence, 

emotion, personality, attitude of parents and | 
other adults, as well as all negative and posi. | 
tive factors in the physical environment. 

Various pathologies are discussed with > 
consideration of etiology, symptoms, treat. 
ment and prognosis. Reference to source 
material appears under each discussion for 
those who wish to pursue the subject further, 

Dr. Kanner has not changed his belief 
that it is the whole child rather than symp. 
toms that should be studied, and that diag. 
nosis should not be a label assigned to a child, 
but rather an understanding of his behavior 
as the basis for an on-going therapeutic pro- 
gram. This concept is particularly expressed } 
in the chapter on childhood schizophrenia; 
the author points out that the label dementia 
praecox implied that the child was quite 
hopeless, and on that basis he was isolated 
and treated in such a manner as to encourage | 
the very symptoms that would lead to 
further withdrawal from reality. Dr. Kanner 
states that “the outcome of an illness de- 
pends not only on its intrinsic character but | 
also on the effectiveness of therapy.” It is! 
this spirit that gives the entire book a vitality | 
that makes reading it, chapter by chapter, 
a stimulating experience. 

The book is rich in social work concepts 
and Dr. Kanner emphasizes the interrela-! 
tionship of the medical and social work | 
professions. His discussion of foster home 
placement, parental counseling,  history- 
taking and interviewing, psychotherapy and 
milieu therapy will be of special interest to 
social workers. There is a comprehensive 
biography, and an index of authors as well as | 
subjects. 

If this reviewer had to choose one book in | 
this field, it would be Child Psychiatry, 
because of its wisdom, common sense, clarity 


of thought and stimulating philosophy. Sp: 
| ¢ 


WALTER JOHANSON 


Supervising Social Worker, Unit for Mentally 
Retarded Children, New York State Department of 
Mental Hygiene 
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